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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


When to Apply Fertilizer. 

I have a piece of land pretty well run out 
which I intend to seed to grass alone just before 
the ground freezes. I intend to tertilize it with 
about 600 pounds of bone and 300 pounds of 
phosphate to the acre. The land slopes a little 
and is rather moist with a clay subsoil; which 
would be the better way, to sow the fertilizer 
and harrow in with the seed, or wait until spring 
and top dress it? J. A. C. 

The above inquiry cannot be answered 
understandingly without knowing what J. 
A. C. intends us to understand by ‘‘phos- 
phate,” a term that is applied by different 
persons to almost every kind of artificial 
fertilizer sold in our markets. The 600 
pounds of bone should certainly be har- 
rowed in at the time of sowing the seed, 
or earlier if convenient. There can be no 
waste attending the sowing of bone and 
“TheOWi a eae 
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the bone is raw anu voarse it will be all 
the better for being applied in advance of 
the wants of plants, and if steamed and 
fine there will be no waste by early appli- 
cation, and even if the bone is dissolved 
by sulphuric acid the waste will not be 
appreciable if indeed there be any waste 
at all. It is claimed by agricultural chem- 
ists that potash and phosphoric acid in 
their several forms are retained by the 
soil till taken up by growing plants. The 
chief waste from spreading commercial 
fertilizers in advance of plant growth is 
in the nitrogenous ingredients. If J. A. 
C.’s ‘‘phosphate” is nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, or a fertilizer in which 
these salts form a considerable part, it 
would be better to apply it in the spring 
after the grass had begun to grow, as 
these salts are very diffusable and readily 
sink into the lower strata of soil, possibly 
beyond the reach of young grass plants. 
lertilizers cannot be used economically 
ina haphazard way any more than can stable 
manures. Strong sink drain collections 
make an excellent fertilizer, so does night 
soil, but neither can be used safely in the 
hill or drill in a crude state, but the coars- 
est and richest manures may be plowed in 
for corn or used for top dressing old mow- 
ing fields. We should adapt our fertil- 
izers to the special crops grown. For 
seeding down land let the ‘‘phosphate” be 
bone, coarse or fine, raw or dissolved, or 
better, a mixture of the different forms 
and the nitrogen in the form of dried 
blood, meat or fish scrap with perhaps a 
little nitrate of soda to feed the young 
plants before the more slowly decompos- 
ing ingredients are in condition to be 
taken up. 

An observing farmer who annually uses 
liberal quantities of commercial fertilizers, 
recently expressed the opinion that many 
farmers fail to get their money’s worth 
from fertilizers because of ignorance as to 
the right way to use them. If super- 
phosphate, meaning bone dissolved in acid 
to render it immediately available, be 
used for corn it should be applied in two 
parts, the first half in the spring at plant- 
ing and the other half later in the season 
when the ears are forming. It is possible 
to so manure corn as to get a large growth 
of stalks early in the season with no cor- 
responding crop of ears in the fall. If 
animal manures, or animal fertilizers, as 
bone, blood and meat, are used, there will 
be a supply of food elements that will last 
during the entire period of growth. If 
J. A.C. will learn what his ‘‘phosphate” 
is made of, we think he can decide from 
this little talk how and when to apply it. 


Improving Corn.—A Productive Field 

A great amount of thought has been 
given to the subject of improving varieties 
of corn, and hundreds of farmers have 
ained more or less success in modifying 











the characteristics of such varieties as they 
have chosen for cultivation. Dr. Sturte- 
vant, years ago, told us that sweet corn is 
superior in some respects to field corn, be- 
cause the former has been manipulated by 
horticulturists, while field corn has been 
left to agriculturists, who, as a class, are 
not quite as skilled in moulding the char- 
acter of varieties of plants under culti- 
vation as are the market-gardeners and 
seed-growers. Many have observed that 
a field of sweet corn of the improved va- 
rieties will yield a larger percentage of 
ears to the stover than does the ordinary 
flint corn of the fields. If this is true, it 
is because the sweet corn has been made 
more prolific by selection and skilful breed- 
ing. Moore’s Early, Stowell’s Evergreen, 
Hickox’s Improved, Potter’s Fxcelsior, and 
other Well-known Varicties or sweet coln, 
have a reputation due to the skilful, ju- 
dicious treatment of these several varie- 
ties by those whose names they bear. 


A recent instance of skill in selection of 
seed has come to our knowledge from 
Fairmount farm, Medway. Mr. Monroe 
Morse, to whom we gave a sample of 
choice sweet corn some five or six years 
ago, has been aiming to adapt it to the 
needs of the growers of corn for the can- 
ning factories. Now the best corn for the 
home garden may not be the best for the 
patron of the canning factory, more than 
is the best strawberry or biackberry for 
the table always the best to grow for mar- 
ket. The black Mexican is a favorite 
table corn, claimed by some to be the 
sweetest variety grown, and when broken 
down at the best boiling stage for those 
who like their corn sweet and tender, is as 
white as any variety grown; the black 
color coming on only at the approach of 
maturity. But the Mexican is entirely 
unfit for canning, as it Would yield too 
little and would be of objectionable color 
when full grown. ‘The grower for the fac- 
tory wants a variety that will produce per 
acre the largest number of pounds of cut 
kernels that will be acceptable at the 
factory and to consumers. The latter do 
not expect canned corn to be quite equal 
in sweetness or tenderness to the best va- 
rieties fresh from the garden. It is diffi- 
cult keeping corn in cans unless the ker- 
nels have reached a stage of maturity a 
little past the sweetest and tenderest. 
Canned corn at best is somewhat of the 
nature of a compromise. It cannot quite 
equal the freshly picked ear. But it isa 
valuable addition to our food materials 
and is filling a great popular demand—is 
indeed becoming almost a staple article 
of food. The corn Mr. Morse begun 
with much resembled Potter's Excelsior, 
but, like that, was capable of improve- 
ment. 

SELECTING THE SEED. 

He has made his selection of corn for 
seed at three different times each year. 
First, in the field, going through and pick- 
ing out those plants which most nearly 
met his ideal of what a corn plant should 
be. Plants or stalks with single ears, 
with ears high up the stalk, or plants wit 
many suckers, were rejected in the seed 
selection, and those of opposite character 
chosen. At husking only those ears were 
saved for seed which were of the desired 
form. A tapering ear, large at the butt, 
or with rows with spaces between, or too 
few rows in number, were rejected. Then 
at shelling time those ears with the deep- 
est kernels and the kernels much shrunk- 
en, were selected in preference to those 
having short, plump kernels, and those 
with the whitest kernels in preference to 
those with more color to the skin or hull 
of the grain. ‘The sweetest corn shrinks 











MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


most, as the sugar is large in proportion 
to the starch. And, as a consequence, the 
sweetest corn is least vigorous during early 
growth in the field. Starch, as found in 
flint corn, feeds the young plant fastcr 
than does the sugar of sweet corn; so, 
here again, the farmer must compromise a 


little with nature, and not get too far away | 


on a single line of improvement. 
CHANGES PRODUCED. 

During the five years the selection has 
been going on the ears have been lowered, 
on the stalk from 25 to 33 per cent and 
this means that the proportion of corn 
to fodder has been materially increased. 
The weight of kernels per acre has been 
increased by inducing plants to produce 
grain in place of fodder. The ears are 

douge",. Pere even in size from butt to.tip 
and twin ears are more common. Mr. 
Morse had ten acres of canning corn in 
one field this season which yielded 3500 
pounds of corn cut from the cob per acre. 
It was sold at the factory at two cents per 
pound, or 34 cents per can of 26 ounces 
each. The net returns amounted to $70 
per acre beside the fodder which with the 
small ears was put in the silo for feeding 
cows in the winter. 
planted in hills, five to the rod each way, 
the aim being to drop enough to afford a 
stand of three stalks to the hill, but his 
kernels being so large or rather so long 
the planter failed to drop seep enough for 
a full number in every bill. In the missed 
hills, or where one stalk only was found, 
beans were planted and two bushels per 
acre by estimate, not yet threshed, were 
grown. By lowering the ears on the stalk 
a gain of from ten to fourteen days in 
earliness of ripening has been made thus 
getting a variety that will be fully grown 
between the first corn growing weather in 
spring and the early frosts of autumn. 

What Mr. Morse bas done any farmer 
can do who undertakes the work and pur- 
sues it with the same degree of skill and 
good judgment. The work may be a lit- 
tle slow at first but after a few years the 
gain will be more appreciable and more sat- 
isfactory. 

BARREN STALKS. 

Considerable discussion has been had 
through the agricuJtural press concerning 
barren stalks in corn fields, and some ap- 
pear to believe that there are natural 
drones in the corn field as well as in the 
bee-hive. If we understand the botanical 
character of the corn plant, a barren stalk 
growing singly from a kernel of corn is 
always one that has not been quite fairly 
dealt with. It may have been crowded 
too hard by stronger companions and de- 


prived of sufficient plant food or sunshine 


to attain a normal growth. 

Corn planted twice too thick will have 
many barren stalks and abortive ears, 
‘‘Nubbins,” as we call them. So a plant 
standing alone and at considerable distance 
from other corn plants may have ears 
nearly or quite destitute of kernels, be- 
cause the pollen shed from the tassel may 
have been carried by winds beyond the 
reach of the silk on the ear. 

Mr. Morse’s observation leads him to 
the conclusion that barren stalks are usu- 
ally suckers and not the main stalk, and 
bis next line of improvement undertaken 
will be to breed out the suckering habit. 

Dent corn does not sucker, and why 
should our flints or sweet varieties need to 
retain this habit? Certainly one good 
stalk from each kernel planted, if it will 
stick right to business, and grow us two 
good, well formed ears, will serve us much 
better than if the vitality of the plant be 
expended in growing superfluous fodder. 

Mr. Morse believes that most eight 








The corn was mostly | oyr day. 


| under proper conditions. 
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rowed corn can be changed to ten, twelve 
or more rows in a very few years of selec- 
tion and heavy manuring. Starvation 
keeps plants as well as animals dwarfish in 
habit, while full feeding increases both 
size and vigor. i. We ie. 





THE TURKEY. 

The turkey is a native of America. The ob- 
scurity which hangs over the domestication of 
this bird, except by industrious ferreting 
amongst old family records and memorandum 
books, shows that those who carried it to the 
Old World, whence we obtained our stock, 
doubtless had no idea of the value of what they 
were transporting; but probably regarded it 
like any other remarkable production of nature 
—a macaw or tortoise. The English name, 
“turkey” is somewhat difficult to account for, 
hat bv_historical accounts we believe.the name 
tu have been given by the English, as abou‘ the 
time when the bird appears first to have been 
known in England, the Turkish power was 
held in dread in Europe. It might have been 
that the outlandish aspect of this bird, its deep, 
guttural notes, its haughty carriage, and iras- 
cible disposition, led to the imposition of the 
name. 

Amongst the living tributaries to the luxury 
of man, the turkey is an instance of the results 
yet to be expected from the exploring spirit of 


The rearing of turkeys is one of the most 
profitable pursuits in which one may engage 
Upwards of $100,- 
000 worth of turkeys are annually brought into 
the Eastern markets for consumption and for 
use as breeders. At the present time a number 
of varieties are reared, but of thousands of 
birds prepared for market a large percentage 
will not average over six pounds each. Of the 
pure bred stock the 

MAMMOTH BRONZE 
is most extensively bred, and is, in fact, king 
of all the turkeys, as it reaches the largest size. 
A flock of young stock often averages 124 
pounds each, while 40 pound toms are to be 
met with by all successful breeders, and ina 
three-year-old form they sometimes reach the 
enormous weight of fifty pounds each. A 
cross of a pure bred tom with common hen 
turkeys will increase the young stock frem 
three to six pounds each. The group of Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys illustrated on this 
page is bred to a high type of perfection by 
the use of fresh blood from the domesti- 
cated wild turkey, ensuring hardiness, prolific 
laying and early maturity; also a plumage 
which resembles in the sunlight burnished gold. 
These also have finer wattles than other va- 
rieties. 
BREEDING TURKEYS 

requires care and skill. As arule, broad-backed, 
full-breasted and large-boned breeding birds 
are selected. Young hens will lay more eggs, 
but not of such size as older ones. Six hens 
and a tom make a very good breeding pen, but 
one can use as many as twelve hens with a good 
vigorous tom. Owing to their stealing nests 
they cause much trouble, so we find it a m ch 
better way to have yards attached to their 
buildings with two feet by four coops for lay- 
ing boxes, or piles of brush carelessly placed 
about in the yards, which answers the same 
purpose. It is often the case that turkeys lay 
in the early part of the day, and can be released 
in the afternoon to roam at large, which will 
insure greater fertility in their eggs. For sit- 
ting, turkeys should be allowed to occupy the 
same coop ss when broody,or by making a 
covering over the brush. Great care should be 
exercised in keeping the eggs clean, as they 
sometimes sweat and get gummy. Lukewarm 
water can be used in such cases to clean the 
eggs. This process should be done when the 
turkey is off the nest and out of sight, as they 
are very sensitive creatures, and in some cases 
would leave their nests should they notice it 
had been disturbed. 

The time of incubation with turkeys is twen- 
ty-eight days. 

YOUNG TURKEYS 
are very delicate, and the less handling and 
fussing with that they receive for the first 
twenty-four hours of their existence, the better 
chances for raising them. Leave the care en- 
tirely to the mother hen until she shows & de- 
sire to roam in fresh fields with her young. 
Then remove the whole family to a coop, which 
should be in readiness, of a size 4x6 feet, say, 








| more heavily than others. 
| which they formerly kept were doing well 
| would they do this? 








34 feet front, 24 feet back, giving a slanting 
roof of one foot in pitch. Place boards around 
the body of the coop, with space three-quarters | 
of an inch between each, thus insuring plenty 
of fresh air. The coop should be thoroughly 
whitewashed and provided with a board floor | 
covered with clean sand. ‘The front should 'e | 
made to close at night and in stormy weather. | 
An orchard where but little grass is growing is | 
preferable to any other place for starting them. 
Mother hens can be confined to the orchard 


| by a light board or shingle secured on their | 


backs by soft, flat strings drawn through holes | 
and tied under their wings. This method will 
not injure them in the least. After the first 
twenty-four hours they will begin to look about 
for food. 

FEEDING. 
The young turkeys should be fed with egg- 
bread, curd or light bread crumbled in mi k. 
Hard-boiled eggs with a litt'e black pepper ale 
excellent for a morning feed during the first 
week. After this period, crushed corn, boikd 
the same as hominy, with a clean dish of sour 
milk, will answer very well until they are four 
weeks old, when they should have an addition 
of cracked corn and wheat just before retiring 
for the night. 

After the turkeys are six weeks old they can 
be allowed to roam at large and roost in a low 
shed or under a cornhouse. They may be 
taught to gohome every night by taking pains 
to feed them dear their roosting place. Care 
should be taken to feed them on the same 
ground but a short time in succession, as the 
ground becomes stale. One can change about 
after they get accustomed to their roosting place 
without danger of their wandering off in search 
of new quarters. At this age the turkeys may 
be fed on whole grain at night. A warm feed, 
consisting of corn meal, one third as much 
middlings and the same of ground oats, mixed 
with boiling water, makes a good morning feed. 
Boiled potatoes once a week may be added to 
the morning feed. Cayenne pepper added in 


small quantities to their feed on damp morn- | 
| ings serves as a gentle stimulant. 


HELon E. Buck. 
Lancaster, Mass. 





DETERIORATION OF OLD BREEDS. 


That many of the old breeds are deteriorating 


| in value not Only in flesh but in eggs as will be | 
| readily admitted when the scarcity of poultry- | 
| men breeding the old breeds exclusively is 
| taken into consideration. 


A large majority of | 
the poulfrymen are to a certain ext.nt “fancy 

breeders,” some going into the new varieties | 
[f the old breeds 


Certainly not, barring of | 
course some of the gilt edged poulterers who | 
buy everything new they hear of. The average 
person who keeps poultry does so for the 
money that can be made and when such as 
these make a change in their breeds it can be 
depended on that they do so expecting to make 
an improvement on their former breed, or else 
they have become dissatisfied with the old va- 
riety. in 4 4 } , 
A prominent poultry breeder in this state | 
said to me the other day: ‘‘The only way fora 
poultryman to do anything in the business 
now is to keep going in for every new breed 
that is introduced; he is fairly driven to do 
this. I can’t explain it but somehow or other 
my old breeds don’t do as well as they used to, | 
and, in fact, they keep doing worse, so I am 
obliged to try something new. But I don’t see | 
any reason for it. They have fully as good | 
care as ever, but they don't do near as well as 
they used to. I can’t understand it.” 
In my opinion one very good reason for the | 
deterioration of the old breeds is that in selling 
chickens, hens, or eggs the breeder generally 
selects the very best for his customer. After he 
has done this several seasons is there any won- 
der that his fowls deteriorate? If instead he 
would cull out poorer quality and leave the | 
best, the result would be just the cpposite. An 
other reason is that when a new variety is in- | 


| troduced and fabulous stories aboutjits value 
| are told, many a poultryman, although his old 


breed is giving him very satisfactory results, is 
induced to try the new kind. In his eagerness 
to reap the profits from these, he neglects his 
old stand-by fowls and hence another source of 
deterioration 

One young man living in my town had been 
very successful in the poultry business until he 
tried the Wyandotte variety. After spending 
twenty-five or thirty dollars for eggs he suc- 
ceeded in getting a few poor, sickly chicks, 
which died in a tew days after being hatched. 
Having spent most of his energy on these he 
neglected his other fowls and these too went 
back on him. He takes but little interest io 
poultry matters now. Experience is a dear 
teacher, but where is there a better one ? 

C. H. REYNOLDs. 
Livermore Falis, Maine. 


AROOSTOOK RAMBLINGS. II. 


At the conclusion of the practical talk of 
Secretary Gilbert at the South Presque Isle in- 
stitute, an ample collation was served by the 
ladies in the banquet hall. The nicest of butter 
and honey, gvod vread {rom home raised wheat, 
and exquisite cocking made the repast a rare 
luxury. In the afternoon Hon. Edward Wig- 
gin presided and the New ENGLAND FARMER 
representative read @ paper; remarks were 
made by Mr. Deering of Saco, president of the 
board of agriculture, who complimented the 
people of Aroostook on the natural agri2ultural 
advantages of their coun'y. Mr- Ellis said he 
had been in the dairy business for 35 years and 
never knew it to fail. He urged the people to 
profit by the experiences of older portions of 
the country and not exhaust the fertility of their 
soil. Wool and butter produce the most money 
in the least bulk. In the evening Dr. Twichell 
gave an interesting talk on poultry raising, after 
which Rev. Mr. Percival lectured on Home Life. 

The sessions had been well attended and had 
drawn people from long distances, some coming 
twenty miles. At the conclusion of the formal 
exercises, Mr. Wiggin thanked Secretary Gil- 
bert and Mr. Barnes for the excellent institutes 
they had planned, and expressed the popular 
appreciation of the programme that had been 
prepared. Secretary Gilbert expressed himself | 
as more pleased than ever with Aroostook 
county and gave Mr. Barnes credit for plan- | 
ning the details of the institute. The exercises | 
of the day had been enlivened by excellent mu- 


sic by a select quintette. On a table was a dis- | 
play of apples showing what can be raised in | 


this northern country. Some very large and — 





| storm. 





| tic gorge. 


| go north, following the valley of the St 


f= . 
fa'r scedlings of the Sibernian crab were partic- 


ularly noticeable, although there were good 
specimens of Alcxander, Duchess, Scotte Win- 
ter and other kinds. 


ANOTHER DAY. 


The next morning my kind host drove me to 
Presque Isle village through two miles of roll- 
ing, almost level cultivatea land, cut up into 
fields by rail fences, with comfortable we)! 
painted farm houses and large barns. From 
the village the party took carriages for a 24 
mile drive to the westward to the town of Ash- 
land, stopping at Castle Hill fordinuer. The 
ride was made part of the way in a snow 
The road is at right angles to the water 
courses and caked the most hilly in the whole 
Aroostook region but it did notseem very bad to 
the most of us who had travelled in other sec- 
tions of New England. The route, however, is 
dull and uninteresting, the scenery being prin- 
cipally dead trunks of trees standing like a 
silent army for miles in all directions, and _pri- 
meval log cabins surrounded by small clear- 
ings. The road is quite straight and we de- 
scend one hill and climb another only to see the 
same view as we left, with the road straight 
ahead disappearing at the horizon. Presently 
the scene begins to change. More and more 
of the fields are cleared, large well built barns 
are more common and soon Ashland opens upon 
our view like an oasis in the desert. An 
interesting grange meeting was held here in the 
evening and the next day was occupie! with 
institutes. I shall reserve an article in another 
issue to Ashland and now will pass over it very 
briefly. The return ride was made mostly after 
dark, reaching Presque Isle about ten o'clock. 
The next morning we took the cars of the New 
Brunswick railroad and were soon retracing 
our way down the valley of the Aroostook 


| river, through the enterprising towns of Cari- 


bow and Foft Fairfield to the main line of 
railroad. The land is level or rolling 


the 
with 


| many cleared fields evidencing great fertility ; 


but relics of trunks of trees and stumps evi- 
dence the newness of the country. In one 
place the Aroostook river narrows to a roman- 
Here seven million feet of !amber 
are lodged. If there are fall rains they will 
float off without much trouble. But if they 
freeze in and then go out with the spring fresh- 
ets they will probably and possibly be lost do 
much incidental damage in damming up the 
river and occasioning washouts below if the 
obstructions break away and go out suddenly 


| with a large mass of water 


UP NORTH. 
On reaching the main line of the railroad we 
John 
river. The views from the car windows pre- 
sent pretty pictures of valley scenery, hills and 
valley, wooded slope and cultivated fields being 
intermixed in tbe proper proportion. As we get 
further north, above Grand Falls, the banks 
slope back from the river more gradually and 
the country becomes quite level. Small houses 
occur at frequent intervals, and every few miles 
we notice the spire of a church. The country 
is criss-crossed with rail fences, and there is aa 
abundance of young cattle ¢ The railroad 4s un- 
fenced and thé engineer has‘to use macti judg- 
ment in dodgfhg the cattle.’ At one instant we 
are humming along at a rapid gait, and the 
next crawling after a fleet-footed steer. The 


| country between Grand Falls and Edmundston 


is mostly cleared, and one sees much less waste 
or wood land than he would in riding a similar 
distance on some of the roads leading within a 
hundred miles of Boston. The fields are most- 
ly in grass, and the houses, as a rule, do not 


| indicate much thrift, although there are nota 
ble exceptions. 


Edmundston is the terminus 
of the railroad and we turn about, taking a 
second view of the rich prairie land on the re- 


| turn. 


Grand Fall3 presents the most remarkable 
natural curiosity of the whole route. It 
the St. John river, which is navigable for the 
209 miles from the ocean to this place. Here 


is on 


the river passes through a narrow gorge three 


fourths of a mile long, with precipitous rocky 
sides, 200 feet high in some cases. ‘The river 
ente1s this picturesque gorge by a grand plange 
of ninety feet. By many Grand Falls are con- 
sidered equal to Niagara. A fine view 
tained from the suspension bridge, 129 feet 
above the water. 


is ob- 


TO ST. JOHN, 


From Grand Falls we continue back down 
the road to the Houlton branch, and thence up 
to Houlton where a night is passed. The next 
morning we take our special cars again and re- 
trace our course to McAdam junction. Here 
we are switched to the southern division of the 
New Brunswick railway and are soon en route 
for St. John. For many miles the country is 
level and desolate, similar to what we saw 
wuch of the distance after leaving the neigh- 
borhood of Bangor. Buton this division of the 
railroad as on the northern, the scene changes 
as we approach the St. John valley again. The 
face of nature becoms more uneven. Hills be- 
come frequent and there are some deep rock 
cuts through which the railroad passes; every- 
thing though under the Queen’s flag, looks more 
like typical New England. The beautiful au- 
tumnal views of the broadening river area 
constant source of delight as the road winds 
among the headlands. Just before reaching 
the ocean the river rushes through another 
gorge of romantic interest, but so high are the 
tides of the bay of Fundy that the surging 
waters flow in opposite directions at different 
hours of the day. Over this gorge was built a 
few years agoa railroad bridge, which closed 
the only gap in a continuous iron way between 
Halifax and Boston or New York. It is illus- 
trated in another column, with the old suspen- 
sion highway bridge in the background. This 
new bridge of so much railroad importance in 
its present use and in the possibilities of fnture 
through line schemes, is also a mechanical noy- 
elty, being constructed on the cantilever prin- 
ciple, which is now being adopted as a sub- 
stitute for and improvement upon suspen- 
sion bridges, although but very few have been 
built yet. The cantilever principle consists of 
two immense trusses, so balanced on piers that 
the added weight of a connecting link and any 
possible load will not disturb their equilibrium. 
It can be illustrated on the dinner table by let- 
ting two goblets represent the piers of the 
bridge, on each of these place a knife, so that 
the ends shall be a couple of inches apart, and 
then close the gap with some tooth picks. 

This cantilever bridge which is 809 feet long 
and of great height above the water is in the 


' suburbs of St. John, which is situated at the 
' mouth of the river bearing its name :—448 


milies from Boston. G. M. W. 
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WATER IN PLANTS. 


For all activities, like the acquisition of food 
materials, the preparation of food, and the 
using of food for work and growth, all land 
plants are as dependent on water as are the 
water plants themselves. Every living, active 
part of a plant contains a certain amount of 
water. From many juicy parts, ninety per 
cent of water can be expelled by drying; many 
green leaves hold from seventy-five to eighty, 
while from seeds which we call “dry,” it is 
sometimes possible to drive off about ten per 
cent Part of this water is so intimately com- 
bined with the plant structure that if it is once 
expelled it cannot be again taken up in such 
manner as to restore the plant to its former 
condition. Another portion of the water is 
held in a somewhat different way, rather less 
strongly, so to speak, and this for a short time 
can be withdrawn without material injury, but 
this must be soon restored in order to have all 
the functions of the plant go on in a vigorous 
manner. 

It is now generally believed that much of the 
water which is indispensable to the activities of 
a plant is held by it in what may be called a 
state of equilibrium. If this equilibrium, for 
instance in the leaves, is disturbed by evapora- 
tion, the balance must be at once restored by 
contributions from the parts just below, and 
then this loss must be made up by water from 
parts still lower down, until at last the rcots 
are called upon fora supply. If they can pro- 
cure this from the soil, well and good; but if 
not, the draft is protested, so to say, and sooner 
or later the leaves feel the effect of the failure. 
Suppose a fresh supply of water is afforded to 
the dry soil, the roots are ready to absorb it 
and piss it up the stem to the foliage, which 
soon resumes its former appearance, provided 
the lack was not too long continued. This bal- 
ance of water in a woody plant is so sensitive 
that if the supply is cut off by mechanical vio- 
fence, as, for instance, by breaking a twig and 
exposing the broken surface to the air for an 
instant and then plunging it in water, the parts 
will not absorb all that the leafy branch needs ; 
but if the twig is broken off or cut off under 
water so that the surface is not exposed to the 
air and the contact with water remains uninter- 
rupted, the leaves will keep fresh fora much 
longer time. 

But the water which is absorbed by plants is 
by no means pure water. It holds in solution 
certain mineral matters which are needful to the 
healthy development of vegetation. Among 
these are salts of potassium, magnesium, cal- 
cium, traces of iron and variable amounts of 
some compound of nitrogen. All of these are 
found in the water of rich soils, and they are 
there in sufficient quantity for ordinary plants. 
When these substances are dissolved in pure 
water they can be appropriated by roots with- 
out the intervention of soil. Thus plants can 
be grown with their roots in such solutions, 
provided some precautions are taken. In this 
way oats, wheat and buckwheat have been cul- 
tivated for experimental purposes without a 
particle of soil. Most of the substances taken 
in by solution in water are left behind as ash 
when the plant is burned. 

Water is exhaled by the surfaces of leaves 
and younger twigs in amounts which are some- 
times surprising. Tbe rate of evaporation is 
governed by myriads of microscopic valves 
which are very sensitive to external influences. 
Their distribution and mechanism are usually 
adapted very clearly to the nature of the sur- 
roundings. Desert plants and jungle plants 
are as diffgant as possible from each other in, 
thesé respe Evaporation of water through’ 
foliage causes large quamftities of very dilute 
solutions to be drawn in through the roots and 
concentrated. In their concentrated form the 
solutions are ready to assist in the preparation 
of food-matters. 

The transfer of water through woody stems 
takes place by means of the younger wood, aid 
not to any extent by the bark. Hence a stem 
can be girdled, the bark stripped off from the 
wound, and yet the leaves will fora long time 
keep fresh. In soft plants the transfer may 
take place through almost any parts. 

Sometimes the pressure of the juices within 
the plant is so great that water is forced out 
through minute rifts. This is often seen in the 
case of the young leaves of wheat and corn, 
the drops of water at the tips looking like dew, 
but plainly coming from within the plant in- 
stead of from the air. In a few instances water 
has been seen to be thrown out in minute )¢ts 
from the tips of leaves, especially in some of the 
greenhouse plants like Colocasia. One has only 
to examine the dryness of our furnace-heated 
houses to realize how nearly we arrive at giving 
the air the character of that of a true desert or 
hot dry climate. Hence house plants which are 
to b2 subjected to such a severe trial must be 
selected with reference to their native homes. 
India rubber plants, many bulbous plants, some 
pelargoniums, etc., answer pretty well for the 
parched air of most of our modern houses, but 
into some heated rooms no plants except artifi- 
cial ones ought ever to be brought. The supply 
of water to plants through their roots is always 
more abundant when the soil is kept warm; 
hence when plants begin to wilt, mere warming 
the earth around the roots will sometimes cause 
them to revive. But it must be remembered 
that routs (except those of aquatics) need air 
to breathe, and heuce they must not be drowned. 

Roots have as their function the absorption 
of mineral matters from the air and water, some 
being parasitic and absorbing food from other 
plants. Some things which seem like roots are 
underground stems. The stem, branch or leat 
may undergo any modification which is for its 
advantage. Hence if itis for the advantage of 
a stem that it become a storehouse it will be- 
come thickened. Fora cold climate or dry cli- 
mate this would keep best under ground, and a 
familiar example is the potato, which is a thick- 
ened under-ground branch. So will the leaves 
change, as in the onion, which is a globular 
bunch of thickened leaves. Sometimes both 
stem and keaf are thickened as in the leafy cac- 
tus. Leaves that are shaded, however, get in- 
dolent, having their work done for them, get 
atrophied and fall off; branches do the same, 
and thus regular shapes of trees are changed.— 
Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 





FROM OUR MAILS. 


The New ENGLAND Farmer of recent date 
had notice of a nine months Michigan lamb that 
obtained the weight of 100 pounds, fed all the 
ground oats in addition to the mother’s milk, it 
could eat. I have a Shropshire buck lamb 
which weighs 107 pounds and is not eight 
months old, and a twin at that. It never ate 
anything but what milk the ewe had for both 
of them. I thought I would note the matter as 
New England is not to be beaten yet. 

G. P. H. 
FRUIT TREES. 

“Set trees and continue to set trees” has long 
been the advice to those who have lands adapted 
to their growth. Fruit trees are often the most 





ornamental and when laden with delicious 
fruit they become doubly so. Let every waste 
place be occapied—such lands are often the 
best for trees. Nothing can be more beipful to 
a boy or girl than opportunity to plant trees; 
let them be called their own and soon a love for 
them is found and this will make a new bond to 
the old homestead. I have seen intense dc light 
manifested by a girl in her trees, and when fruit 
came a renewed interest was had. Children 
will seize every spare moment to care for their 
trees and here is a pretty sure cure for idle- 
ness. If parents desire to fix attachment to 
home in their children, let them try the experi- 
ment on trees. How proud a man seems as he 
says I set that tree when I was but six years 
old. Shrubs and flowers have a like tendency 
though not so lasting. There is a nobility in a 
tree not had with flowers. z. B. 


WILL IT PAY TO KEEP A FEW SHEEP? 
Income from three common sheep for 1887 : 
$5 

5 
12 
$22 44 


CR. 
April 23—1 lamb 3 months old, . 
May 15—Wool, 22jc # tb,.... 
July 30—4 lambs, . see ev evee 


Dr. 
To wintering, $2.50 each, . . .. « « $7 50 


To pasturing, ...-++e+s+eeee 260 mee 


(2 Sof &. o's $12 44 
F. W. H. 


Amount over expenses, . 
No grain till lambs were dropped. 


MILK TRANSPORTATION, 


The question of the place of delivery of milk 
is being agitated considerably of late, and it is 
asserted by some that it costs only ten to fifteen 


dollars per double trip for a milk car that takes | 


its milk in, and returns its cans every day. 
Most of the cars that I see carry 1000 or more 
cans daily, and that would make the freight 
less than 4 of a cent per quart from any point 
within 40 miles of Boston, or, less than two 
cents per can. 

Those of us who ship direct are obliged to 
pay considerably mure than twice as much but 
we understand that the railroad companies get 
only the regular rates per car. Who is respon- 
sible for the overcharge, the railroad company, 
or the parties who run the cars? If the latter, 
then there are parties paying 11 cents per cwt. 
for carrying milk less than 29 miles, while 
others are paying less for carrying it over 30 
miles. e+ 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


In Earth and Man Guyot says, ‘‘To describe 
without rising to the causes or descending to 
the consequences is no more science than merely 
and simply to relate a fact of which one has 
been a witness.”” Your correspondent, A. P.S., 
writing from Rock Hall, Md., has been apply- 
ing for years ‘‘carbonaceous matter to secure a 
light, porous soil, impregnated humus, car- 
bonic acid, and a natural supply of nitrogen.” 
How would he increase the supply of nitrogen, 
in condition to feed a plant by an application of 
carbonaceous matter? What was the conse- 
quence he expected from an increase of car- 
bonic acid in the soil? In the second volume 
of Gray’s Botanical Text Books, sec 801, is the 
following: “Absorption of carbonic acid by 
land plants. No carbonic acid is taken up by 
their roots. The supply enters the plant through 
the younger epidormal tissues chiefly through 
the leaves.” 

That your correspondent had a good crop of 
corn was evident. What caused that luxuriant 
growth? Will he descend to the consequences 
of his various operations and report them in 
detail? Sawdust is a cardonaceous substance 
Would an application of saw dust produce the 
results he described ? F. F. Fisk. 


‘ POULTRY HINTS. 


LEAVES 





AUTUMN 

At the present time the forests and suburban 
roads are strewn with the fallen autumn leaves. 
The poultry-man sbould lay in a good stock of 
these for use in the poultry house during the 
winter months. Qnly the dry leaves should be 
taken, those in damp places being avoided. If 
a litter of these is kept on the floor, the poultry 
house will be much warmer, and scratching 
among the leaves for any stray insect that may 
be there will afford the fowls pleasant emp!loy- 
ment. 

When feeding whole grain of any kind, it 
will be a good idea, if there is a good layer of 
leaves on the floor, to scatter it among them, 
and the exercise required in getting it will be 
beneficial to the hens. 

The bouse should be cleaned out every week 
or so end treated to a new layer of leaves. 

C. H. REYNOLDs. 

Livermore Falis, Me. 

COMFORTABLE HOUSING. 


The careful poultry-keeper and the one hoping 
to make the business profitable to him the com- 
ing winter, should now be making preparations 
for the comfortable housing of the pullets that 
have been raised during the summer. This 
care should really not begin now but should 
have been in mind for some time past. Chick- 
ens when left to themselves are so apt to over- 
crowd at night that with the tramping on each 
other, and the bad air from so many being in 
one place, more harm comes to them than can 
be remedied by the best of feed and care in 
other directions. To avoid this, go the rounds 
of the coops every night and allow only the 
proper number together, and to give the pullets 
the best chance possible, kill off the cock:rels 
as soon as they get large enough and keep the 
pullets of different ages in separate colonies of 
not over 30 or 40 according to size. In prepar- 
ing the houses for winter, first of all have a 
tight roof and the house well banked, and 
drained, if necessary, so that there will be no 
possible chance of dampness inside. White- 
wash the walls,which can be done more quickly 
with a force pump having a fine hose. Use 
crude petroleum thoroughly about the nests 
and roosts; fill the houses to the sills with sand 
in which are some small stones which the bens 
will pick as aids to digestion. Secure a good 
quantity of green food, such as cabbage, tur- 
nips, or, better than all, good sized mangel 
beets. By good care and liberal feeding of 
wheat, meat, and a mixed warm breakfast, 
pullets of any breed will pay well through the 
winter. 

I would not have it understood that I intended 
keeping 30 to 40 in flocks all winter. I simply 
recommend this fora while in the fall while 
they are running at large in the fields, and 
keeping only from 8 to 12 together after going 
into winter quarters. H. C. Brown. 





MILK AND SENTIMENT. 


When farmers of untarnished reputation for 
honesty and veracity are “unfairly, unjustly 
and illegally prosecuted,” and required to pay a 
heavy tax, if their milk falls below a standard 
which law has fixed too high, the milk inspec- 
tors and contractors may find they have stirred 
up a hornet’s nest. Already the leaven works 
in this vicinity, and farmers are inclining to 
send their milk to a creamery, even if it be a 
little more trouble. The manurial value of the 
skim milk is a powerful advocate on the cream- 
ery side, but few of our farmers are yet pro- 





vided with ice or the Cooley utensils which are 
needed to obtain the full quantity of cream. 
Still we frequently hear of parties who are 
ready to make the trial, and the time may 
come when milk will either command a higher 
price, or the babies of Boston will wake up to 
find their lacteal nourishment is buttered side 
down. Specimens of milk are now undergoing 
analysis at the Institute of Technology. 

This dreamy Indian summer seems like the 
‘second childhood” of the year. The trees are 
fast shedding their gay foliage and the leaves 
rustle in a golden shower from our maples. 
From sunrise to sunset the day is like one 
long afternoon; the sky blue and cloudless; 
the sunshine shimmering over the deserted, 
leaf-strewn lawn; the air fragrant with the 
odor of dying leaves. A woodpecker taps at a 
branch; ajay screams in the forest; a phoebe 
utters its mournful cry; a cricket chirps drow- 
sily in the grass. ‘The blackbirds gather in 
flocks for their Journey southward, and soon 
the litt!e nests that knew them will know them 
more. They perch in our elms to twitter a 
musical adieu to the robins that are picking 
their breakfast on the rye. But for the gor- 
geous apparel of the woods and hedges, one 
would think we had stepped back into April. 
when, on just such a warm bright morning, I 
watched the snow melt from the hillside, and 
heard the feathered songsters celebrate the re- 
turn of spring. 

The flowers are gone from the garden, save 
bere and there a hardy pink or aster; the 
cornfie'd is acamping ground for the tent-like 
stocks, and a stiff phalanx of bean-poles stands 
like grim sentinels on duty in a uniform of dry 
vines. October tenderly pauses, while summer 
lingers in the arms of autumn, for one parting 
kiss, ere they swiftly glide into the gloomy fast- 
ness of grim old winter. 

Would we could keep thee, 
O fair days, O rare days!” 

Reluctantly we, too, loosen our hold upon thee. 
Reluctantly we yield to inevitable fate and 
bid thee farewell, while the swift revolutions of 
time’s wheel, brings us nearer the grey chill, 
the frost and snow that looms ahead. 

Ye are like the hull of life, when man reaps 
bis harvest home, the mellow sweet finition of 
his ripened years. The farmer has his poetical 
spring, his prosaic summer, in which the air, 
rain and sunshine work with him, until at bar- 
vest time ‘“‘they rest from their labors but their 
works do follow them.” 

As he looks back over the months that have 
fled and sees how each season hath perfected its 
handiwork; how earth hath paid him golden 
nuggtes for his toil, and heaped his festive 
noard, let him gather his children and children’s 
ciildren around him,to join their voices in 
that grand psalm of thanksgiving, ‘‘Praise (sod 


trom whom a!l blessings flow.” 8. J. 8. 


HOW TO SELECT BULLS. 


Much is written now-a-days in regard to the 
“choice of males” and the unvarying advice 
is, ‘‘Use none but throughbred sires.” As a 
general rule this may answer but it depends on 
the object most desired by the breeder, the 
special purpose for which the ‘thoroughbred 
male” available has been bred. If one seeks a 
bull for the special purpose of butter making 
from heifers raised from him, only such as 
have been bred for several generations from 
the best butter cows and bulls selected from 
such cows will be likely to meet the wants of 
the breeder. So alsoif beef or milk for the mar- 
ket is the special object sought. These special 
qualities are more often “Sund fm thé .séVeral 
distinctive breeds now before the public. Jer- 
seys are justly popular as butter makers, Dur- 
hams and Herefords for beef, and the Ayre- 
shires and Holsteins for milk. Yet who tkat 
has been familiar with each or any of these 
breeds has not seen frequent failures in indi- 
vidual animals, as significant as in any “‘scrub” 
stock? While no one will dispute this position, 
so all will admit that not unfrequentiy grades 
of each of these breeds, or crosses between 
them, which are bred for a special purpose are 
found to excel the “pure bred.” While it is 
true that very few herds of cattle in New Eng- 
land can now be found into which blood of 
the various pure breeds has not been more or 
less mixed during the past twenty years, yet 
there are a few where no trace of anything but 
native stock can be found. Among these herds 
are occasionally to be found specimens that 
equal or excel the “pure breeds.” In 1865 [ 
bought a cow then nineteen years old at a low 
price because of an accident to her hip which 
made herlame. She had no trace of *‘pure bred” 
in her veins, and no such males or females 
had ever been in the neighborhood where she 
was raised at the date of her being bred in 15435. 
Her butter product equalled in quantity and by 
far excelled in color and quality any Jersey or 
grade cow I had ever owned. From her I ob- 
tained a heifer calf in 1566 and then fatted her. 
Her tallow showed the same color and ri b- 
ness as her butter. Had I realized her perfec- 
tions as I now do she would have been ‘‘spared 
to a good old age” for the purpose of raising 
butter stock instead of being killed at 204 
years. The heifer raised from her was the 
origin of nearly all the cows I now have and a 
number that I have sold when my stables were 
too fullto keep them all. Not one of these 
has proved a poor butter cow and very few 
even medium. A granddaughter has given me 
seven heifer calves in succession and now at 134 
years is soon to drep the eighth. Had all 
‘*blooded”’ stock been bred for twenty years as 
this has been with special] reference to the pur- 
pose for which the breed was kept, and not so 
much care been given to the one poiat of ““Reg- 
ister’ it would be comparatively safe to select 
‘‘pure bred” sires. Whiie now I would say se- 
lect sires bred through as many lines as possi- 
ble for the specific’ purpose for which you de- 
sire to breed. G. F. Nurrine. 

Randolph, Vt. 





FLORICULTURE. 


An easily cultivated and satisfactory flower 
is to be found iu any of the various kinds of 
fleur-de-lis or iris. The old-fashioned blue and 
purple, bearing a very close resemblance to the 
wild sweet flag, and the golden yellow of the 
same variety are handsome, but some other 
kinds are even handsomer. 


The general practice is to repot roses every 
year, taking away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and replacing it with good loam, with 
an admixture of rotten dung. The most favor- 
able time for so doing is in the middle of 
November, as the operation of repotting and 
pruning can then be simultaneously performed. 
After potting, a moderate watering should be 
given, and from that time until growth recom- 
mences, but little water will be needed. It is 
not, however, absolutely needful to repot annu- 
ally. Instead of repotting, remove as much of 
the surface soil as possible, and replace it with 
good loam, with a good admixture of bone- 
dust. When the plants come into full growth 
they should get a sprinkling of some artificial 





manure, and this should be renewed when the 
buds are well formed.— Vick’s 


A writer in Vick's says that ‘“Pelargonium’s 
are among the easiest plants to cultivate that I 
ever tried. Much less trouble than the common 
Geranium. A slip stuck into dirt of any kind, 
at any season, is almost certain to grow, and 
also to grow rapidly. I find thata few things 
are very important in their culture. They re 
quire all the air and sunshine they can get, and 
will not do well crowded among other plants, 
or in the shade. A neighbor gave that a trial. 
Hers stood on a piazza, nearly hidden by other 
plants, and it was tall and spindling, covered 
with lice, and without flowers. Upon being 
told what the matter was, she set it outside, 
and it begun to grow and thrive and blossomed 
beautifully.” 


A correspondent of the American Garden 
considers the Freesia, one of the easiest grown, 
and most enjoyable bulbs for winter flowering. 
Put the bulbs from August to November in 
any good garden soil of sandy texture. Water 
thoroughly at the start and then sparingly till 
growth commences. One of the most perplex- 
ing problems that now meets the amateur 
flower-grower is when and how to lift the plants 
that have been growing out-doors through tte 
summer, so as to get them into the house and 
keep them through the winter. The geraniums 
that were little slips in the spring, with plenty 
of room ina four-inch pot, are now two feet 
high and broad in proportion. Their roots 
have wandered through the rich mould until it 
seems as if nothing but a wash-tub would 
equal their necessities. What shall be done? 
Well, with large plants little except to lift and 
put in the cellar, either spreading loosely on 
shelves or hanging to nails in the joists over- 
head. Ifthe cellar is not heated by a furnace 
and the temperature is from 40° to 50° they 
will keep through the winter nicely, provided the 
stems are not too succulent. to harden and 
mature the stems, I have found it a good plan 
to break all the more thrifty shoots about three 
inches from the tip, leaving them hanging by a 
portion of skin anda little stem. This will 
check growth, and at the same time not force 
the production of agreat number of n-w shoots 
from the axils, as would be the case if the tips 
were entirely removed, the tendency for a few 
days being to repair the wounds by forming a 
callous over the broken ends. After about two 
weeks the tips can be removed and the plants 
dug. If protection from frost can be had, it is 
better to wait until after the middle of October 
before lifting geraniums to be hung in the cel- 
lar. 


four weeks, when they can 
flower pots or tin cans.— American Garden. 


CELERY. 

Never handle celery when it is frozen. 
method of preserving this vegetable for winter 
use is simply this. 
day in early November I have a trench ten 
inches wide dug just about as deep as the cel- 
ery is tall. This trench is dug on a warm dry 
slope, so that by no possibility can water gath- 
er in it. Then the plants are taken up care- 
fully and stored in the trench, the roots on the 
bottom, the plants upright as they grew, and 
pressed closely together so as to occupy all the 
space in the excavation. The foliage rises a 
little above the surface, and it is earthed up 
about four inches, so that water will be shed on 
either side. Still enough of the leaves are left 
in the light to permit all the breathing neces- 
sary—for plants breathe as truly as we do. As 
long as the weather keeps mild, this is all that 
is necessary; but there is no certainty now. 
A hard black frost may come any night. 


gathered near. 
promises a black frost at night, scatter the 
leaves, etc., thickly over the trenched celery, 


and do not take them off until the mercury | 
If a warm spell | 
sets in, expose the foliage to the air again, but | 


rises above freezing point. 


watch your treasure vigilantly. Winter is near 
and soon you must have enough covering over 
your trench to keep out the frost—a foot or 
more of leaves, straw or some clean litter. 
There is nothing better than leaves, which cost 
only the gathering. From now till April, when 
you want a head or more of celery, open the 
trench at the lower end and take out the crisp 
white or golden heads, and thank the kindly 
Providence that planted a garden as the best 
place in which to put man and woman also.— 
E. P. Roe, Harper's Magazine. 





AN EFFECT OF FILTH. 


Hogs should always have a dry and warm 
place to lie in. When food is plenty they will 
remain in bed a good share of the time, and if 
it be wet and cold it retards growth and brings 
on rheumatism or perhaps inflammation of bo v- 
els or lungs. They do not want a great mass 
of straw, in which they will crawl to get hot 
and steam, and then when they come out get 
chilled, but an armful of straw to remain a day 
or two and then to be thrown out and mixed 
with the manure. If they are bedded only once 
in a while, say for two weeks or more, the bed- 
ding is sure to become a heated mass of nas i- 
ness and the animals will become filthy in spite 
of themselves. In this way the udders of breed- 
ing sows become inflamed and sore and when 
the little pigs come the nipples are so tender 
that the mother will not let them suck. She 
is then called an ugly brute and knocked about, 
because in truth the owner was too shiftless to 
attend to bis own interests. In most of such 
cases the real cause is not suspected, and it may 
be confined to one teat or one nipple. I have 
known instances where a crack at the base of 
the nipple was so sore that if a pig touched it 
the sow would jump up turn around and growl 
as if she would eat the pigs up. The remedy 
in all such cases is to cut the nipple off close to 
the udder and smear tar over the spot. This 
will keep the pigs away and in a few days the 
sore will have healed so that there will be no 
more trouble. Where any udder is sore, tar 
should be put on and if it be a bad case, cut off 
the nipple and then the pigs will not disturb it 
after a few times sucking.—F’. D. Curtis, N. Y. 
Tribune. 





THE FLAVOR OF EG6S. 


There is much written about the flavor of 
eggs laid by hens of different breeds that could 
be traced, no doubt, to the feed given or ob- 
tained by them. The New York Market Jour- 
nal, in an article entitled ‘Can Animals be Fla- 
vored ?” says : 

“It is suggested that a new industry might be 
created in the raising of poultry and various 
domestic animals upon certain kinds of food 
which will impart to their flesh new and palata- 
ble flavors. It is well known, for instance, 
that the exquisite savor of the canvas-back 
duck is due to the wild celery it feeds upon in 
Southern marshes, and the delicious Congo 
chickens owe their superior excellence to the 








My | 


During some mild, clear | 





I ad- | 
vise that an abundance of leaves or straw be 
When a bleak November day | 





pineapples they eat. The grouse of the far 
Western plains is aromatic with the wild sage; 
wild ducks and other sea fowls have a fishy 
flavor; and the fish fed to swine may almost be 
said to be eaten over again by the consumer of 
their pork. Milk is especially affected by what. 
ever is eaten, as every farmer can testify, whose 
cows give bitter milk whenever they eat the 
leaves of burdock, etc. There can be no doubt 
that the nature of their food greatly modifies 
the taste and quality of the meat of most ani- 
mals, and perhaps with proper effort some 
really valuable discoveries may be made in this 
direction. 

The art of feeding for something besides mere 
weight or size will, in the near future, give 
place to the higher art of feeding to gratify 
taste. As the capon now ranks high above or- 
dinary poultry, without special methods of 
feeding, how much greater must its superiority 
be when fed for flavor as well as for tenderness 
and size! Ever and anon some enthusiastic 
breeder of thoroughbred fowls descants upon 
the merits of his favorite breed—‘their tender, 
juicy flesh and rich, highly-flavored eggs, not 
to be compared with the dunghills long ago dis- 
carded’—forgetting that the dunghills were 
truly named, and that from hard scratching for 
a living in the barnyard, they produced the 
small, tough bodies and ill-flavored eggs com- 
plained of, while his thoroughbreds have a yard 
to themselves, are fed on the choicest grain and 
grasses, have nothing but pure water to drink, 
and all the delicacies of the season, from the 
dinner table. 

What breeder has not noticed the difference 
in flavor of the eggs from his best yards and 
from the general flock running at large? In- 
stinctively, the best fowls receive the best food 
and most careful attention, and the result is 
richer and better flavored eggs. Feeding for 
flavor must sooner or later become one of the 
high arts of poultry culture.” 





CHEAP AND EFFICIENT STUMP 
PULLER. 


While farmers in close proximity to business 
centers are employing dynamite toa large ex- 


tent in clearing Jand of both rocks and stumps | 


there are many who cannot readily obtain this 
explosive, while others are afraid to handle it. 
To these latter classes the figure and descrip- 
tion here given, from the Country Gentleman, 
can hardly fail to prove welcome. 

The device consists of a 
wooden lever, the larger end of which is at- 


The calloused tips, if placed in very sandy tached to the stump, and the team at the other 


soil in a warm room, will strike roots in about } 
be potted up in | 


end, passing around it in a circle, twists it out. 
The size and length of the lever will depend on 
the strength of the stump, but one twenty-five 
feet long fastened to a stump two feet in diam- 


| eter enables the team to gain twenty-five times 
| in power—one foot, or half the diameter of the 
| stump, being the distance between the fulcrum | 
A two-horse or ox team | 


and resisting body. 


long and strong | 


——e 


| 

take place, letting them have their first run 
| upon the green fields. The male rabbit should 
be separated from the female as soon as the 
young reb>its are born. The male often trou. 
bles the female, and eats the young. 

Rabbits grow very fast and should be allowed 
to have their freedom, if possible, so as to at- 
tain their health and fuli growth. Full grown 
rabbits should be fed upon anything green and 
any whole grains. 

Milk is much better for them than water 
Cold weather takes hold of them, while damp, 
dark or dirty places are-sure death to them. 


Ropert K. James. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





FEEDING SHEEP FOR MARKET. 


First there must be warm sheds to feed un. 
der where the food, if moist, will not freeze 
while being eaten. Now let all the fodder to be 
fed be cut short, say 4 inch long. Clover, cut 
in early blossom, should form part of the fod. 
der, and when straw is also fed, mix half 
clover and half straw. The grain fed should 
be ground and well-mixed with the moistened 
cut fodder. This food is better if prepared 
one day to be fed the next, as it would warm 
up and slightly ferment, rendering it more di- 
gestible. Sheep will eat such short cut fodder 
quite clean, and all will be saved. This food 
will all be raised and remasticated, and the re- 
sult will prove that equal gain can be produced 
as under the other system, with from 20 to 30) 
per cent less food. Under the improved sys- 
tem wheat bran could be substituted for the 
oats, Which would cost 25 per cent less. And 
it is, probably, quite as well to feed an equal 
weight of bran with the shelled corn in place of 
the oats as under the old system. Sheep digest 
whole grain better than cattle, because they 
more completely masticate it, and therefore 
more completely mix saliva with it before swal- 
lowing, but this grain is not raised and re-mas- 
ticated any more with sheep than with cattle. 
This greater amount of saliva mixed with the 
masticated grain by the sheep is the cause of 
their digesting a larger per centage than cattle 
—saliva is an important digester of food. This 
is why cattle digest their grain food so much 
| better when this is so mixed with the bay that 
they must eat both together, which causes the 
grain to be raised with the hay, and all is re- 
masticated together. In this re-mastication the 
| Saliva flows freely and saturates the whole 
mass. Sheep, as stated above, masticate whole 
| grain, eaten alone, much better than cattle, 
{ causing a larger flow of saliva, and thus bay- 
ing the advantage in digesting the whole grain. 
But it must not be supposed that sheep are not 
benefited by mixing their grain with hay or 
other fodder, so as to cause the grain to be re- 
masticated.—E. W. 


tleman. 
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PUTTING UP APPLES. 


may thus exert a force equal to five tons. A | 


convenient size for the 


made of hard about 200 


pounds, 
moved, a smail tree may be cut and dressed 


wood, will weigh 


A SIMPLE STUMP PULLER. 
smooth and used for the lever. A very strong 
and heavy chain, a few feet in length, is made 
of the best rod iron an inch and a half in diam- 


eter, and this is attached to the large end of the 


lever by means of an iron band made of very | 
thick bar iron three or four inches wide, secured | 
in its place by a shoulder on the lever, and a | 


fuot or more from the end, to prevent its slid- 
ing off. 


and hook at the other end of the lever. By 


means of a very heavy hook at one end of the | 
big chain, it is secured to the stump, the chain, | 
If the roots are | 


passing closely around it. 
partly decayed, the required force will not be 
great; but fora green stump the largest side 
roots will first require cutting off in connection 
with some digging. 





HOW I RAISE TWO CROPS A YEAR. 


Put on in the fall or winter from twelve to 
twenty cords of manure; twenty cords will pay 
The rains will put it into the best condi- 
Plow when you are ready to put in the 
crop. Peas will give you a good first crop, to 
come off from July first to the fourth. June 
fifteenth put marrow squash into every third 
row, six feet apart between the hills. If the 
ground has been kept clean and you pull the 
pea vines, and feed to the cows as soon as the 
peas are off, and cultivate the ground, to keep 
it mellow, you will have a good crop of 
squashes. The writer has produced these two 
crops this year. 

Another good crop is early sweet corn or 
early beans. These crops will come off and be 
sold at good prices in time for a crop of spinach 
for winter or early spring sale. 

For a forage crop manure in the early fall; 
plow as late as you can; sow on the furrow as 
soon as the snow is off in the spring four bushels 
of oats to the acre. This will give you, if you 
have manured heavily, three tons of fodder; if 
cutin the milk, about July, it’s as good as 
the best English hay. As soon as the crop is 
off, put on the Climax harrow, to mellow the 
soil; the plow is not necessary. Sow upon this 
acre three bushels two-rowed bar'ey. October 
first you will have a fine crop of barley in the 
milk, and ready to cut. We know this from 
the fact that we shall cut two tons next week 
from the same acre that we harvested the three 
tons of oats July first. FARMER. 


best. 
tion. 





CARE OF RABBITS. 


Rabbits either brown or white, pink-eyed or 
black, should all be kept alike. The rabbit is 
not as common as in former years; but they 
have not lost any of their good qualities or re- 
gained any of their bad ones. When mating 
rabbits to breed from, great care should be 
taken that they are not too near related, or one 
pink and the other black eyed. After making 
your pen, with plenty of green grass run, and a 
suitable house, there is one more thing that 
should be perfect and that is a place for the 
female rabbit to make its nest. 

Rabbits, sometimes like the Guinea pigs, 
have young ones when but four months old, 
and their litters being from two to seven every 
month, during summer. Rabbits, when breed- 
ing, should be carefully fed upon such food as 
will give strength to them and their offsprings. 
Young bunnies, as they are often called, 
shouldn’t be meddled with until a week old; 
then a general cleaning out of the house should 


lever is ten inches in | 
width at the large end and five inches thick, | 
tapering gradually toward the team; and if | 


Where but few stumps are to be re- ' 


The team is attached to a smaller ring | 


To put up the apples fur market, have a table 
about three feet wide, ten feet lung, and with 
side-boards six inches high. Empty two or 
three barrels on the table and pick off the rot- 
ten or specked ones before they get mashed. If 
they get the skin broken the cider will stick to 
| the others, making them look badly. Pick out 

a basketful of medium size, not the biggest 
| apples, smooth and well-colored, and set two 

layers in the bead of the barrels, stems down. 

and fit them in tight. When there are larger 

apples in the body of the barrel than there are 

in the head they sell the more readily. Make 

at j “eg ee pwetll as such. As 
| there must ne¢ ve a specked, bruised or rough 
| apple in the two grades, that will leave out some 
for a third, and they may be sold in a near 
market or for apple butter. When you have 
filled the barrels shake them to settle the apples 
into place. Level off the head apples above the 
ends of the staves, and press the head down 
with as little hammering as possible. Nail the 
hoops, driving the nails as straight down into 
| the staves as you can. Then when the mer- 
chant opens the barrel the nails will draw out as 
| the hoop is knocked off. Mark the grade, 
| name and your name on the other end and they 
are ready for market. 


st tw 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Examine fence, gates and out-buildings. 
With a basket of nails and hammer, secure 
every loose board and replace every fallen one. 


The farmer and the farmer’s wife should not 
work so hard at any season of the year as to 
render themselves incapable of enjoying the 
pleasure of social intercourse and rational con- 
versation. 

Shelter is cheaper than fodder, and for 
cattle exposed to cutting winds it requires at 
least one-third more food to keep up the same 
condition in flesh as under comfortable protec- 
tion. 


The magnetism of the hearty hand grasp of 
brother farmers, the interchange of thought, 
the turning of the mind into new channels for 
a single evening, and for the ensuing days, will 
quicken and invigorate both mind and body. 

Rats which hide in in accessible crevices may 
be easily routed, by placing a dish of manga- 
nese and muriatic acid where the heavier es- 
caping gas will descend in the spaces between 
the plastering and walls, and the rats 
speedily decamp from this poisonous and chok- 
ing gas—care being taken not to breathe any 


will 


A cow will lose milk when attended by 4 
strange or disagreeable person, and one that is 
petted and treated with gentleness will never 
exhibit the common fractiousness of kicking or 
holding up the milk. This is true of all farm 
animals, who return kindness with affection 
and generosity, and abundantly pay the con- 
sideration shown them by their owners. Every 
body, especially every farmer’s boy, should 
early learn to treat all animals with kindness. 


It is a well-known fact that a very small sur- 
plas of any commodity has a depressing effect 
upon the market, greatly out of proportion to 
the amount of that surplus. If by any means 
an even moderate demand for our surplus farms 
could be secured, a feeling of encouragement 
would spring up, and the sight of this demand 
would in many cases remove the spirit of rest- 
lessness and discontent which causes the pres- 
sure to sell.— Dr. Hoskins. 


indeed, it is now difficult to find in the mar- 
ket any pure cane molasses. Glucose, as g)u- 
cose, is not particularly objectionable. Pound 
for pound it may be as nutritious as starch. 
But starch added to sugar simply increases its 
weight and bulk, and glucose does the same 
with molasses, but greatly reducing its sweet- 
ening power, which is what molasses and syrup, 
as well as sugar are bought for. This diluting 
them with the cheap glucose is a fraud upot 
the purchaser or consumer. He gets but 4 
small percentage of real sweetening for the 
price he pays. As with oleomargarine let ¢!U- 
cose stand on iis own bottom, and not be allowed 
parasitic existence on a legitimate article 
commerce. 
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Women's Interests. 


Editor. 





MRS.A. E. WHITAKER, 


Women physicians are wanted in Texas 
according to a correspondent of the 
Woman's Journal. Such physicians are 
said to be popular in the moderate sized 
towns and no trace of prejudice is held 
against them. 


We receive many letters from those 
who have prepared material for rag car- 
pets and do not know where to get them 
woven. The inquiries come from all parts 
of New England, and as the expense of 
sending materials and returning the car- 
pet would be too great to warrant our 
recommending weavers living at any great 
distance from the inquiring parties, we re- 
gret being unable to give the desired in- 
formation. 





KNITTING AND CROCHEY. 

Hoods and caps knitted or crocheted at 
home if well done are much prettier and 
better fitting than those which are bought. 
Such articles of head wear are popular for 
children and for common use by older 
people. The toboggan cap worn well off 
the face and drawn down at the neck and 
ears iscomfortable and not unbecoming. 
The machine made caps of cheap German- 
town soon stretch out of shape and are 
very unlike those made by hand of good 
material. In knitting or crocheting an 
article from worsted it is better to use 
zepher or good Scotch or starlight yarn. 


KNIT TOBOGGAN CAP. 


This cap requires one skein of white Scotch 


yarn, one-balf skein of blue, two medium-size | 
| taken alone. 


bone needles. Ifneedles are too large the cap 
will stretch out of shape. 

Wind each color in two balls, 
worked with the yarn double. 

With white, take one end of 
gether and cast on 25 stitches. Knit plain gar- 
ter stitch and widen 1 stitch on leit end of every 
other row till you have finished 28 rows; 


as the 


right hand side even. 
increase or decrease, then do 28 rows, narrow- 

g 1 stitch on left hand of work every other 
bind off toosely,. Sew end where you com- 
menced and end where you bound off neatly to- 


row, 


gether. 

BorDER.—With blue doubled cast on 20 
stitches, knit across plain, next row with white 
doubled, do about 150 rows, which will form 
about 76 ridges on right side, of 1 ridge blue, 1 
ridge white, alternately. Bind off loosely. Sew 
together. Now sew border to straight part of 
cap, So that when it is turned up it is right side 
out. Now take the plain part of cap on top 
and lay intoa plait, bring over about a finger 
so as to cover opening made by narrowing «nd 
widening, and fasten down on to cap. Finish 
the joining with a handsome bow of ribbon. 

TOBOGGAN CAP. 

Make a chain of forty-four stitches, and then 
crochet across with short crochet until you 
have a piece long enough ty go around as deep 
as required. Double it and sew half way up, 
then gather all the rest of the aperture and 
draw it to a point; roll up about two inches of 
the lower part, or that which goes around the 
head, and crochet a simple edge. Finish with 
two large pompons to hide the seam, which 
must come in front. 

CROCHET TOBOGGAN CAP. 


This cap requires one skein of starlight 
Scotch yarn and a bone crochet hook of me- 
dium size. It is worked in star stitch. 

Make a chain of four stitches, join in a ring, 
then fill the ring with 20 double crochet. 

First row—Star stitch all round. 

Second row—lIncrease every second star. 

Third and fourth rows—Increase every fourth 
star. 

Fifth round—Increase every sixth star. 

Sixth round—Increase every eighth star. 

Seventh and eighth rows—Increase every 
tenth star. 

Ninth and tenth rounds—Increase every 
twelfth star. 
Eleventh 

star. 

After the eleventh round crochet plain star 
stitch around until the hood measures 13 inches 
in length. Now reverse the hood, holding 
wrong side towards you, crochet four times 
around and finish with a shell edge. 

The fulness of hood is brought near top, 
pleated over to fit head and finished with three 
pompons. 

For one pompon wind the yarn 200 times 
around three fingers, tie through centre, cut 
both sides, trim close. If two shades are 
wanted in pompon, mix in a little red. Make 
three pompons and sew on to hood over where 
fulness was brought up. 


round—Increase every fifteenth 





FOOD HOBBIES. 
“About twenty years ago and later, bread 
made from whole wheat was much praised 
as a perfect food, and growing children 
and invalids were urged to make it a 
greater portion of their diet. The meal 
called Graham from its originator Dr. 
Grabam contained every part of the grain 
of wheat and it was at that time thought 
essential to the proper development and 
growth of the teeth, bones, muscles and 
strength generally. With freshly ground 
meal or flour as it is sometimes called, 
may be made excellent bread whose sweet 
flavor would tempt any reasonable appe- 
tite, but the advocates of this early form 
of health food carried their hobby so far 
that they recommended using no yeast, 





cap is | 


each ball to- | 


keep | 
Do 84 plain rows without | 





soda or other rising compound in making 
this bread and the pasty, sticky ‘‘gem’ be- 
came on most tables the accepted form of 
Graham bread. It is true that a sweet 
tasted roll may be made of Graham meal, 
water and a little salt with no other ingre- 
dients excepting a skill in making and bak- 
ing equal to that required in making a fine 
sponge cake. Cartloads of tough, leath- 
ery gems have been eaten under the mis- 
taken idea that they were healthier than 
light, raised bread. The best quality of 
meal should be used, but it is sometimes 
kept until musty and sour or is made of a 
cheap grade of flour with wheat bran 
added, in which case the peculiar qualities 
of whole wheat meal are entirely wanting. 

Oatmeal became the popular food later 
for all who wished to grow strong and well 
pycically, and apparently too much could 
not be said of its merits. Mothers even 
attempted to bring up weakly infants upon 
oatmeal gruel alone, fed their older chil- 
dren with porridge and served a pudding 
of the same grain upon their tables daily. 
Even now if one relishes oatmeal no bet- 
ter than so much sawdust, he swallows a 
portion at the morning meal because it is 
the fashion to do so despite a desire to re- 
serve more digestive space for better fla- 
vored or more delicate foods. Stomachs 
differ as individuals do and no special food 
can be the only and best for every one. 
The present general use of oatmeal under 
the notion that it is healthful for every one 
to eat, has now some strong opponents and 
among health suggestions in the Ameriean 
Magazine a physician actually recommends 
hot rolls as a more wholesome adjunct to 
a breakfast than oatmeal. He says: 

After all the abuse that has been heaped upon 
hot bread, I am glad to lend my voice in its de- 
fence. Properly made, that is, without perni- 
cious alkali or half-baking, I have found it not 
only as easily digested, but many times more 
so, than any cereal food that my dyspeptic pa- 
tients eat; and itis infinitely more palatable. 
Hot rolls, as purchased from a first-class city 
bakery, are among the most desirable of morn- 
ing foods. I regret that I cannot say as much 
for oatmeal, though many persons seem to 
think that it constitutes the most needful and 
nutritious portion of their breakfast. But re- 
cent experiments prove that by far the greater 
part of what is taken, passes through the body 
unchanged, acuing merely as an irritant to 
sluggish bowels as it goes along. To digest 
this intractable food properly, hard outdoor la- 
bor seems to be necessary, and I am convinced 
that the only nutritive value it has for a ma- 
jority of my readers is found in the cream that 
is eaten with it, which 





SIX GOOD PUDDINGS. 


FULLER PuppINnG.—Three cups of flour, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of cold water, one- 


| half cup of melted butter, one teaspoonful of 


soda. Steam three hours. 

InpIAN PuppiInGc.—One cup of sifted meal; 
pour one quart of boiling milk over it; then 
add one cup of molasses, one cup of suet, 
chopped fine and a little sait. Stir the ingre- 
dients together and then add two cups of sliced 
sweet apple. Pour into the pudding dish and 
add one pint of cold milk. 
a slow oven. 

AN ECONOMICAL PuppING.—Pare and core 
half a dozen easily cooked apples, chop into 
small bits; dry some stale bread in the oven 
until it is crisp, then roll itinto crumbs. Buat- 
ter a deep dish and place it in a layer of 
crumbs, then put in some of the apple with 
a little sugar and cinnamon or nutmeg sprink- 
led on; cover the apple with another layer of 
crumbs and so on until the dish is filled add- 


ing a little beef suet chopped as finely as possi- | 


ble to each layer. Pour in half a pint of milk; 
bake till well browned and serve with a hard 
sauce. 


BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS.—Pare and core 
juicy sour apples leaving them in halves. 
Make a dough as for creamtartar biscuit using 
one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two of creamtartar, one-half cup of lard and 
milk enough to make a dough that will roll 
out as for pie crust. Cut in pieces long enough 
to cover an apple allowing for lapping the 
edges. Putin two halves of an apple, sweeten 
to taste, and cover apple and sugar with the 
crust. Lay the dumplings in a pan after being 
well buttered. Place a small bit uf butter on 
top of each dumpling, also sprinkle a little su- 
gar on each; then place in a moderate oven and 
bake them ene hour. Serve them partly cooled 
with a pudding sauce. 

BakepD BatTerR Puppinc.—One pint of cold 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs 
and a little salt. Stir the flour smooth ina 
part of the milk, then put in the eggs without 
first beating and beat them well with the mixed 
fluur. Then add the remainder of the milk and 
the salt and when well stirred together pour it 
into a buttered dish and bake it half an hour. 
When it is done the whole top will have risen 
up. So long as there is a little sunken spot in 
the centre it is not baked enough. Make a 
hard or liquid sauce as preferred. This makes 
a pudding fora family of four. A flour pud- 
ding will not be light unless it is put into the 
oven immediately after it is made. 


An APPLE CHARLOTTE.—Butter an earthern 
pudding dish and line it with slices of bread 
which have been cut about an inch thick, soak- 
ed in cold water and spread with butter. Fill 
the dish with sliced apples, grate over a little 
nutmeg and sprinkle on one cup of sugar ; then 
pour in one cup of cold water. Cover the ap- 
ples with slices of soaked and buttered bread, 
then cover the whole with a large plate and 
bake in a moderate oven three or four hours. 
Remove from the oven half an hour befere 
time to serve it and set it where it will cool. 
Then loosen it gently around the edges with a 
knife, lay the dish in which you intend serving 
it on the one in which it was baked, turn the 
dishes over and lift the pudding dish off when 
if properly made it will be a handsome dish. 





SHAWL AND BONNET. 

When a shaw! is taken off, if care is taken to 
fold it in the original folds every time and it is 
laid in a drawer wrapped ina piece of calico, 
or other cloth kept for the purpose, it will look 
as well at the end of five yeais’ wear as the 
same shaw! in one season, if thrown downina 
careless manner on a chair or sofa, or not fold- 
ed in aproper manner. It is the same with kid 
gloves. When taken from the hands they are 
slightly moist. If carelessly laid aside, or 
rolied together, as I have often seen them, they 


lose their glossiness and shape, and sometimes , 





would much better be | 





would venture to drink it. 


mildew in damp weather. If as soon as taken 
off each finger is straightened out and they are 
folded together as when bought and laid away 
in the glove-box, they will remain glossy and 
shapeable until worn out. 

If a hat, or bonnet, when taken off, has the 
dust brushed off with a hat brush, and is laid at 
once in its box, caring not to crush the feathers, 
or flowers, and covered with a veil or light 
cloth kept for the purpose, it is safe from dust, 
flies and fading, and will look fresh until the 
end of the season. It is a good p!an, when lay- 
ing aside a bonnet, to rip trimmings off, putting 
feathers in a box by themselves and pasting it 
up securely from moths, the flowers in a box by 
themselves, then they will not get crushed, but 
can be brought out another season to do duty 
again. And the bonnets themselves can be put 
away more compactly minus trimmings. 

Parasols should never be laid down wherever 
it is handy, but a bag, made of some soft ma- 
terial, large and long enough to let the parasol 
slip in easily, hemmed at the top, a string run 
in, and then it can be hung ona nail in the 
closet and be safe from dust and breakage.— 
Good Cheer. 





S. J. B. asks the meaning of the term short 
crochet in directions recently given for crocheted 
skirt. To make this stitch, put the hook under, 
draw upa loop, put thread over and draw 
through two loops. This stitch is best for the 
yoke part but if the skirt is not liked quite as 
firm as the work produced by this manner of 
crocheting, the thread may be put over before 
inserting hook in the work, loop drawn through, 
thread over again and drawn through both 
loops. This of course makes each row a little 
wider than by the other stitch and not quite as 
many rows are needed in forming the length. 
Yarn and needles differ so in size that a little 
judgment is required in following a pattern 
when a given size of skirt is required. 





[Copyright applied for. | 
NOTES FROM 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S CHRONICLE. 


NO. 2 

Three weeks have passed in this home of 
Horticulture and Floriculture. Such busy 
weeks that as I have jotted down the day’s 
work at night in my diary I see that my notes 
are sO numerous, yet each so laconic, that be- 
fore papa could make them out at all I must 
write them up in my Hortus Siccus. 

Papa gave me a “day book” and a “ledger” 
as he called them. Two big books in which I 
could ‘‘chronicle for my heirs forever.”’ I have 
named my day book Florus, and the great lec- 
ger my Hortus Siccus, which means “‘dry gar- 
gen.” I found this as the ancient name of 
herbarium, and it suits my fancy. I will have 
it engraved in letters of gold on the back of 
this great leather bound book of many pages, 
and no doubt, by and by another great book 


will have to be made for me; this study of na- | 
ture is so broad, and after a while I shall shelve | 
| my Horti Sicci in many volumes for these said | 
| heirs. | 

I have learned that the month of May is the | 
month to turn plants out of doors; but so many | 
that we waited until after the tenth | 


are tender 
for the “black bush pinch,” or the 


tborn winter,” as they callitin England. They 


| evidently fear the frost over there during the | 


first days of May as well as we, so surely 
can not boast of their certainty of temperature 
any more than we can in our uncertain New 
England. 


they 


hyacinth and jonquils. All these bulbs 
inust be left in the ground t» develope unti! 
August. 
grass I calJl it, of the crocuses, as girls twist 
their back hair, and we have planted between 
pansies and the pink daisy. ‘The garden bor- 
ders of tulips are perfectly gorgeous now. I 
wish every farm in the land could boast of such 
borders. Hundreds of sucb borders will grow 
from these, for we are all to have some of the 
balbs for our home gardens. 

This month my morning hours of study have 
been devoted to zoology and botany, in botany 
the ‘‘circulation of the sap,” and the “breathing 
of the plants” have covered every day’s lesson, 
excepting the half hour in which we pulled 
wild flowers. Poor little things! I can’t bear 
to du it. For these studies, so new to me, much 
research has fallen tomy lot. And my Hortus 
Siccus must be filled with what was. The 
what is from day to day, must remain awhile 
unoccupied in my Florus. I can not write 
without it is to some one, and those “said heirs” 
stand in a goodly array before me as I write. 
They make me think of what I saw years ago 
when a tiny child, driving with my father 
through the country. It must have been far 
away from city life and perhaps it was in Old 
England. I recall that we drove up a long, 
long hill, and there, nestling among the trees 
and with a great rock bekind, stood a littie 
school house. An old dame with a cap on 
stood in the doorway, and on the green grass 
outside were dozens of children playing; as the 
sound of our carriage reached them, they ceased 
their play and joining little hands they stood in 
a long row and smiled and curtesied as we 
passed. I have never forgotten it and for 
months after used to cut out of paper, rows of 
little gir s holding hands, and then with a cap 
on my head play the school-mistress to them. 
And now in my ideal world I sitin my garden 
and chronicle in my Hortus Siccus for little 
girls holding hands and standing on the borders 
with uolly hocks and sunflowers at their backs, 
and blue larkspur at their feet, and I must 
write with care for these beirs. I must not 
chronicle the experiences of this one contra- 
dicted by that one, but must write truly of what 
was, what is, and what will be. 

This month I put in seed, and root and bulb; 
next month as they come looking up at me 
from out of the bosom of the dark mother to 
whom I have consigned them, then I will write 
what I see. Now it is, what I learn. Botany is 
older than the Christian era. The Chaldeans 
communicated their knowledge to the Egyp- 
tians, and they to the Greeks. sculapias first 
sought the vegetable kingdom to cure diseases. 
Medicine became connected with religion, then 
priests alone undertovk the search of plants 
Then came Hippocrates about 459 B. C., 
and he wrote much, but it was to cure man of 
his ailments that he etudied, and he only men- 
tioned about 234 plants. The plants, like the 
people, may have been fur from the conditions 
of the present times. Pliny wrote that Orpheus 
possessed a deep knowledge of the properties of 
plants, but Pythagoras was the first who is 
known to have written a treatise upon botany, 
and he procured his information from the 
Egyptian Magi. He first taught the miracu- 
lous use of the Scilla Ma: itima, or sea onion, in 
prolonging life. The bulb ; ickled in vinegar 
was said to give the v.negar the power of ex- 
tending human life to ihe hundred and seven- 
tieth year. I am su:e that not many of us 
He a'so said anise 


would cure the bite of the scorpion. One of his 





“black | 


The crocuses were in the last of their | 
glory when I came, they are more fleeting than | 
| tulips, | 
Bake five hours in | 
We bave been twisting up the leaves, | 





disciples wrote a poem on the powers of the four 
elements, conceiving that plants were formed 


from the agency of fire and earth, that they | 


grew upward through the influence of fire and 


downward by the action of the earth, that air 
was diffused through their branches, and earth 
through their roots. 

The ancients admitted that the sexes were 
united in plants, but supposed that they became 
separated in the change to animals, for these 
ancients believed that plants would change to 
animals, and they believed also that man could 
not be sure that he had not at some period of 
hie existence been a plant—yes, or even a bird 
or a fisb. For this reason they held the laurel 
to be the noblest of trees, as being that unto 
which man was translated aiter death. Since I 
learned this I have had a strange, weird feeling 
as I’ve walked down that laurel path at the ex- 
treme of the grounds. And this reminds me 
that in all this month I have never but once 
come quite in contact with that beautiful leader 
of the girls, Regina. My Queen! I exclaimed 
when I first saw her. Stately as a young fir, 
and proud—I cannot describe her, but down 
that laure] path one day I found her weeping, 
and | turned quickly and went away that she 
might not see. 1 must seek her. She may be 
found alone among the orchids, she gives more 
care to them than any other girl. Those mys- 
terious plants! some of them seem like spirits 
to me too. Those ancients believed in the souls 
of plants, even declared that they reasoned. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene thought the earth 
was the mother, and the sun the father of veg- 
etables, and that their spirits or souls were ab- 
scrbed from air by the leaves and exhaled by 
the same organs. He was not far from the 
truth it seems to me. Darwin and Gray and 
hosts of others I have to read, may tell me 
other truths, but Iam glad to know these an- 
cients first,even if I find a ghost in the laurel 
walk to chronicle in my next. 

_ RE ncaa me 


‘The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a “tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomena) sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and successful medicine 
before the public today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 
“]T suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.”” Mks. J. 8. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years, Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cured him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was cured of the ulcer, and 
also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
SHORT HINTS 


——0N-—— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Ktiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


Electric Beit Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 

aint days sive » omer treo in each county 
the us mited number of our German 

Electre aibtote Suspensory. Belts, Price 
a positive and unfailing cure for Neryous i y. 
Vericocele. Erissions, Impotency, &c. 
paidif every Belt we meantime does not enerate 
agenuine clectriccurrent. Address at once EL, c 8) 
BELT AGENOY, P. O. Ps 0. Box 178. Brooklyn, N. ° 


is the most popular 
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BAILEY’S 
RUBBER BATH AND 
FLESH BRUSH. 


It is made from pure 
Para rubber, and being 
perfectly fiexibie fits 
every motion of the 
hand to the body. For 
Rheumatism, Nevral- 
gia, Stiff Joints. etc., it 
is invaluable. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 


$1.50. 


C.J. BAILEY & C0., 
Manufacturers. 
No. 132 PEARL ST., 
3 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
American and Foreign 





patents applied for. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BosTon, Oct. 10, 1887. 
C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs:—The Rubber Bath Brushes bought of 
you ene us all at home very much inde d. The 
children greatly prefer them to sponges, when tak- 
ing their baths. They are agreeable to use, and 
admit cf the most thorough cleansing. They are 
worth heir cost for the luxury they afford, even for 
afew baths. Very any Jones MOSES KING 

Vice Pres’t Rand, Avery & Co. 


165 High Street, Boston, Oct. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—The Kubber Bath Brurh purchased 
‘f you has been used by an invalid and has proved 
of inestimable value. With itan improved cirea- 
lation has been produc d without injuring or irri- 
tating a most delicate skin, and it would seem that 
it is a most indispensable article for the sick-room 
as wellas the bath. Yours very “tik 
R. C. BARRIS. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no ma‘ter what the occupation, by 
using our patent 


RUBBER 


It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, fron Stains, 
and in fact ev erything foreign to the color of the 
skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or cirries any contagion, and 
will not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by 
the use of pomace stone, bristle brushes, etc. Prin- 
ter?, Penmen, Type write rs, Blacksmiths, Machin- 
ists, Shoe make rs, Painters, Farmers, and a'l whose 
hands are stained by their labor, can cleanse them 
easily without rupturing or we akening the skin. 

Price, 246 Cents each. Send us Postal note and 
we will forward by mail. C.J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs., 732 Pearl St., one dieee Agts. wanted. 
For sale by all Druggists. Stationers and Dealers 

in Toilet Goods. 





The 
ith it. Its use 
ow large or how small the manure pile, 
ut the Kemp Spreader. DON’! THINK OF 
‘HIS FALL WITHOUT USING THE 
he crop, saves labor. Try it and be convinced. 
reak ages. Send for circulars. 


greatest labor saving machine ever invented for the farm 
benefits all farmers alike; the rich, the poor, the thrifty, the 
you can not afford to waste it by applying it to the field with- 
SEEDING DOWN A SINGLE 
KEMP SPREADER. 


New Improvements. 


THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 





Human hands can not compete 
thiftless. No matter 


PIECE OF GROUND 
It makes manure go farther, increases 
Draft reduced one-third. No 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
WORCESTER, 


MASS. 





Free, 


UBBER 


Instructions 


Leaky Roots Made Water-tight Cheaply and Quickly. 


if you write at once. 





Indiana Paint &Roorina €o-New York. 


BOOK CIRCULAR 














‘‘Number One,” 


RUBBER ROOFING 


few years; must be laid on perfectiy level surface. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


durable and weather-proof roof is wanted, 


RUBBER ROOFING 


EVERYWHERE. 


‘Number Two,” 
caps and 


nails, 


Sample free, you mention N 


price 
paint for one coat—used on sheds, or wherever a roof is desired for a 


price $3 
and paint for two coats; used on all surfaces, 


‘‘Number Three,’’ Extra thick. 
paint. 


Cheapest,—Best Fire and Water Proof—Adapted for new and old roofs. 
ship AT ONCE, on receipt of price. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFINC CO., 
143 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


YEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SHEATHING PAPER-—All colors, weights and quantities, at reduced price.— The Trade Suppled, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


$2.00 for 100 square feet, with naile, caps and 


25 per 100 square feet, including nails, caps 
level or uneven, where a 


Price 
the 


$3.75 per 100 equare feet, with 


Positively Best rooting made. USD 


Anybody can apply. Can 








purchaser. 

We issue our INVESTMENT CONTRACT, guaran- 
teeing the investor 8 
and one-half (14) net profits, purchaser giving us ex- 
clusive right to sell at any time we think it most 


as commission, 





112 & 114 Sixth Avenue West 


U, GUARANTEED INTEREST, | 
/Q Capital, $100 000.00, land One-Half (- 


We receive money in amounts of $500 to $20,000 | 
to be invested in real estate in the name of the 20 years, and have visited and operated in nearly 
every county in the State. 


HARRY C. HODGES. 
Wm. C. KNOX. 


) Net Profits. 


We have resided in this State and city for over 





We are well acquainted with real estate values. 


er cent. Interest per annum | Have made from 20 to 60 per cent, per annum on 
‘real estate investments during the past four years. 
|The present outlook is more favorable than ever 


profitable, allowing us one-half (I) net a such investments, 


SENT FREE 


Our Real Estate Pam phliet, which contains a short sketch of Topeka, its progress and im-~ 
ortance; also Hodges & Knox’s Kansas Investor’s Guide, containing the compiled laws of 
Keneas relating to ‘the mortgage contract and taxes and map of Kansas and the city of Topeka. 


HODGES & KNOX, Investment Brokers, 





Topeka, Kansas. 





EGGLESTON*< 


ELASTIC "TRUSS | 


| t of Has a Pad different from all 
" —. others, is cup shape, with Self- 
SENSIBLE adjusting J or in center, adapts 
pesitions of the 
TBUSS coe: while thet ball in the cup 
S Opre s back the intes= 
finer 82.2, Per er 
9 the J og aad eh tang a "a Fadical cure 
nD 
7, ura sansa os Chleago, ill. 


We Grow HEAVY MOUSTAC ue 


a ee and ~~ oo Fey Ba 


a Beard Bie ‘ 
th ONLY BEMEDY. Sort chy te 
= w OG seers thine pay (50.0 io « ann 








Young 204 ol make 
50c stamps or 12for $1, “Simply cost. Smith Mig. Co. "Palatine, lils, 





idan’ Cures 
iti Chicken 
Powder Cholera. 


Sheridan's 
Condition 


ounce is worth a pound o 

strictly a medicine to be given with ° 
on earth will make hens lay like it. 

en —_ and al seases of hens. 

we 


ht in gold. Illustrated boo 
Sol 


eve 
Srnre- 3 -4 Ib. air-tight tin cans 


PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostop 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 
POW DEH Eu! 


ly concentrated. One 

is absolutely pase and a 4 eg ~ ae 

food. Nothing 

It cures chick- 

1 di Is worth its 

k by mail free. 

Be : ere, or sent by mail Si,00; by in 
81. Six cans by express, ca 5 for $5.00 

Mass. 


ON 30 JAYS’ TRIAL. 





TORSEI IMPFJVED 
Mac —¥; iS EPO\ VER 
lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Mua- 


chines for THRESHING 
Acknowledged J and CLEANING Grain. 


=ASY DRAFT, DURABILITY A OUANTITY OF WORK 


5 page pamphlet AW. GRAY’S SONS, 


Free. 
~. AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MIVDVLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT 
On Exhibition and for sale by C. H 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 


Stop! Think! Investigate! 


The NewEne land Relief Ass’) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DikECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E.S. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
givesto its holder the certainty th:t in event of 
death his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to (HARLEsS BURKILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wil: be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


BOOK fe PiiuTieuL Same. canons, 


for = mp. 
we oie Gal CARD Wonks, Cabiz, “Sule. 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


—=_ =a 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ...-. « NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . . ». WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SoutTH ELiotT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper ana 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








The ‘‘country” meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts board of agriculture will be held 
in the city of Springfleld. How’s that! 





The importance of the unsectarian pub- 
lic school system in New England is re- 
ceiving increased attention—and justly. 





There is a danger that the naturaliza- 
tion movementamong English born citi- 
zens may drift into the evil it is intended 
to remedy. 





A well-known gentleman, whose busi- 
ness keeps him among the farmers much 
of his time, informs us that in spite of the 
failure of the potato crop he finds an unu- 
sually good feeling among Massachusetts 
agriculturists. The season on the whole 
has been a prosperous one. 





We are giad to learn that Senator Glea- 
son has been renominated. As chairman 
of the committee on agriculture, he was a 
valuable member of the senate iast winter, 
and also of much benefit to the agricul- 
tural interests of the state. With his 
previous legislative experience he can be 
of even more service tothe state and his 
constituents the coming session. 





Secretary Sessions of the Massachusetts 


board of agriculture has appointed as his | 


clerk F. H. Fowler of North Hadley, who 
graduated from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College in the class of °87. At 
the request of the secretary, on account of 
the peculiar duties of the position, he was 
granted a non-competitive examination by 
the civil service commission. Ex-Secre- 
tary Russell was appointed to conduct the 
examination in agriculture. 


{f then those having fine grounds, elegant 
lawns, good ornamental planting, trees, walks, 
fountains, vases, etc., are willing to pull down 
their street fences that the public may enjoy and 
beeducated by them, well and good—pull them 
down; but if on the other hand they themselves 
want this beauty for their own use, and like the 
protection and seclusion which the fence gives, 
then let the fences remain.—Christian at Work. 


How much less of the beauty of elegant 
grounds does the owner have because some 
one else sees them ? Is the light of a lan- 
tern divided because two are guided there- 
by? How much real ‘‘protection and se- 
clusion” does the average fence give? 





Mrs. Livermore can not vote, but by 
transferring what support a woman can 
give a political party, from the republi- 
cans to the prohibitionists, she has created 
as much of a sensation and received as 
many commendations and criticisms as 
any man would. This shows the incon- 
gistency of our laws in not allowing women 
to vote. It also shows that though the 
country is ruled by ballots, there is behind 
and above the ballot a power that controls 
it and is popularly recognized as a potent 
influence, we allude to the power of brains. 
It is not our province to sit in judgment 
on Mrs. Livermore’s course, and pro- 
nounce it right or wrong; but we wish to 
call attention to the great influence that is 
accorded to the words and deeds of a 
person of ability whether that person has 
a vote or not. 





You can’t find the depth of the snow 
by measuring the drift in the fence corner 
—is the substance of an aphorism in the 
last Century magazine, and a very true 
expression it is. It treats of a failing 
common to most of us mortals. The po- 
litical orator who wants to guage the 
shortcomings of the opposite party always 
measures the drift in the fence corner. 
The demagogic sympathizer with the labor- 
ing man, bemoaning his wrongs, plunges 
his measure into the drift in the corner. 
The farmers are too often treated to the 
drift-in-the.corner guage of their wrongs 
instead of the actual average depth. 
Churches too often measure the advan- 
tages of their sect on the snow drift plan. 
Let us try and school ourselves to look at 
things as they are, to deal fairly and just- 
ly by those who do not agree with us, to 
get the actual level of the snow, rather 
than see all the right on our side and noth- 
ing but wrong on the other, or to say that 
that the height of the drift measures the 
snow fall. 








‘Three thousand men have been employed on 
the Canadian Pacific snow sheds since spring. 
The biggest and strongest sheds are across the 
Selkirk and Rocky mountains. 
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A LOGICAL INFERENCE AND AN 
APPEAL 


Two years ago, the New ENGLAND FARMER 
was considered one of the leading agricultural 
papers of New England, of sufficient merit to 
have a long list of subscribers. Since then, 
witkout dropping any of the old writers, sacri- 
ficing any of the old traditions, or omitting any 
of the elements of former popularity, there has 
been a continual adding of new features, an 
increase of contributors, an enlargement of the 
paper, the introduction of several new depart- 
ments, a modernizing of the ‘‘make-up,” and a 
great gain in the amount of reading. Hundreds 
of hearty compliments and congratulations at 
the improvement in the paper have been received 
from subscribers, exchanges and even competi- 
tors. Many of these bave been so very flatter- 
ing as to place us under a deep load of gratitude, 
and mere words can not properly express our 
thanks for the many emphatic commendations 
of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 

Now, if the paper was deserving a liberal 
patronage two years ago, and if it has been 
greatly improved since, the only possible infer- 
ence is that it deserves a greatly increased 
business at the present time. We admit that 
the subscription list is steadily growing; but 
we should like to see it even larger; and is it 
asking too much of our readers to suggest that 


they occasionally speak well of the paper to 
their neighbors, tell them how much it has 
been improved and ask them to become sub- 
scribers too, and share the good things found in 
its columns. Many new subscribers are coming 
in this fall—shall we not have even more ? 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The Maine agricultural college has the lar- 
gest attendance ever known in its history. 


A convention of representatives of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations met 
at Washington last week. The meeting was 
designed to afford opportunity for a full and 
free consultation as to the best methods of ful- 
filling the requirements of the new law. 

Vermont is undoubtedly the garden of the 
East. The Vermont farmer is not merely stay- 
ing on his broad acres until he can get a job 
in a store or a mill, but he is there to make 
them yield a good living for himself and fam- 
ily, and leave them in good condition for his 
children.— Mirror and Farmer. 


The defect in the Hatch experiment station 
law by which no money was appropriated to 
carry out its provisions will doubtless be recti- 
fied as soon as possible after congress »ssem- 
bles and friends of the law predict that the ap- 
propriation will date back to the original pas- 
sage of the bill. 

A pair of dark bay geldings, weighing about 
2100 and perfectly matched, owned by L. W. 
and J. A. Knowlton of Indian Point Park, 
Newport, Vt., bave attracted a great deal of 
attention wherever shown this fall. They took 
first premiums at both the Stanstead Live Stock 
exhibitions and the Orleans county fair. Both 
were sired by Ethan H. Drew. 


It has been decided to have modern creaming 
done at all the Wisconsin institutes the coming 
winter and have butter publicly made. Oppor- 
tunity will be given to manufacturers of cream- 
ers to exhibit, raise cream, and make butter, 
if they desire. Oil or butter tests will be made 
at the same time of the mixed milk used by the 
parties, for the purpose of comparing methods 
and results. 

We regret to say that evidence accumulates, 
going to show that Commissioner Colman is 
only a second edition of Commissioner Loring. 
The mixture of incompetence, impudence and 
veniality that marked the administration of 
the department under Loring seems to be con 
tinued in much the same style since his depar- 
ture. Instead of being made a cabinet office, 
the commissionership ought to be abolished.— 
Rural Vermonter. 

The cattle commissioners last week released 
95 of the 165 horses of the Cambridge Railroad 
company which had been ordered off the pub- 
lic streets on suspicion of having the contagious 
disease known as glanders. The commission- 
ers were agreed as to the preser.ce of glanderous 
marks in the horses suspected, but were divided 
in opinion regarding the danger threatening the 
public by the continued use of the horses on 
the public streets. 

Mr. B. Chilson of Swift River, Mass., has re- 
cently exhibited a model of & sawing machine, 
for which he has applied for a patent. It con- 
sists of four upright bars six or seven feet 
high, approaching each other near the top till 
they are 14 inches apart. The wood is placed 
on supports, three feet from the ground. One 
end of the saw is hung from the top, and the 
other is operated by a man, the same as a cross- 
cut saw. A weight at the top supplies the 
pressure, so that all the operator has to do is to 
push and pull the saw back and forth. 


Tunbridge, Vt.:—The crops are all har- 
vested, but farmers are not so elated as when 
cutting their hay crop, although we have filled 
our barns to overflowing. While cutting the 
wheat, oats, etc., the farmers were disappointed 
at a large growth of straw and but little grain, 
while potatoes proved to be almost a failure. 
Some have not got much more than they 
planted. But when we come to filling the 
corn crib, we have reason to rejoice that the 
season has been so favorable. There is a suf- 
ficient amount of apples for home use, though 
of the poorer kinds. The Tunbridge fair was a 
grand success, with a big show of all kinds of 
stock, poultry and flowers. The attendance 


on the grounds was larger than ever before, so 
| the premiums are all paid in full, and a num- 


b © of hundred dollars left in the treasury. 
H. 


Williamstown, Vt: As most of the farmers 
| have had their grain threshed, a nearer estimate 
| of the general average can be made, than at 
|any time before. The result is, wheat, oats, 
barley and India wheat will vot exceed one 
half an average crop. In some few cases it is 
above that, but more where it falls below 
One farmer in town sowed three bushels of 
wheat, had a Jarge growth of straw, and but six 
bushels of wheat. Potatoes*continue to rot in 
the cellars badly. Many have picked them 
over often, but some say they have lost nearly 
one half since they were dug, and are now sell- 
ing them, trusting to chance for their seed next 
spring. 

AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

The country meeting of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture will be held in Springfield, 
December 6,7 and 8. Secretary Sessions has 
this week concluded the arrangements for 
speakers and we are now enabled to present the 
full list, with the subjects : 

Dr. G. A. Bowen of Woodstock, Conn., will 
speak upon the business side of farming and 
the value of organization. Dr. Bowen has 
spoken at a previous meeting of the board and 
also at meetings of the Connecticut board and 
the Massachusetts Horticultural society. 
is also prominently identified with the grange 
in Eastern Connecticut. What he says will be 
of interest. 

The value of trees for forests, roadside and 
ornament will be the subject of a paper by 
Prof John Robinson of Salem, who is abun- 
dantiy qualified to speak on that subject. 

Mr. L. T. Hazen of Hazen’s Mills, president 
of the New England Creamery Association, 
will have a paper on creameries. He is a mas- 
ter of the subject, and will treat it practically 
and soundly. 

Prof. Fernald of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural college will speak on entomology, telling 
much that will be instructive and interesting 
about the insects that help and the insects that 
injure the farmer. 

The work of the interstate commerce com- 
mission and its relation to the incustries of New 
England, particularly agriculture, will be the 
topic of a paper by Mr. W. D. Warren the 
financial editor of the Springfield Republican, 
whose business abundantly fits him for this 
task. 

Mr. Newton Smith, a practical, level headed, 
successful farmer and milk producer of South 
Hadley, who keeps 50 cows. will give some of 
his experience in milk farming. 

One of the best things in the whole program 
will be a paper on the sanitary essentials of 
home, with stereoptican illustrations, by Sur- 
geon-General Holt of Gov. Ames’ staff. 

Is ensilage a success in New England, isa 
practical question, which will be answered by 
Prof. H. E. Alvord. 

Dr. Goessmann will talk of hay and the hay- 
field, telling some things about the ways of 
maintaining the fertility of the hay field and 
about the comparative value of hay to feed. 

Our Homes is the title of what will be an in- 
teresting paper by W. L. Warner of Sunder- 
land. 

Dr. Austin Peters will tell of the value of 
veterinary science to the State. Dr. Peters 
is the veterinarian of the Massachusetts society 
for promoting agriculture. 

Prof. Maynard of the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college will talk about botany and hor- 
ticulture. 

The opening address of welcome will be de- 
livered by Mr. Ethan Brooks of West Spring- 
field. 

Secretary Sessions is to be congratulated on 
the very attractive program he has presented. 
The meetings will certainly be very interesting. 








FRAUDULENT REGISTRATION AND 
PEDIGREES. 

During the last session of the legislature of 
the State of New York, two laws were enacted 
of great interest to breeders of fine stock. The 
first is intended to check fraudulent registration 
and provides that every person who by any 
false pretence shall obtain from any company 
for improving the breed of cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine or other domestic animals, the registration 
of any animals or a transfer of any such regis- 
tration, and every person who shall knowingly 
give a false pedigree of any animal shall upon 
conviction be punished by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year, or by a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. The second act 
provides that any person who may have the 
custody of any stallion, shall, before offering 
such services to the public, for any compensa- 
tion, file with the clerk of the county, a written 
statement, giving the name, age, pedigree, de- 
scription, terms and conditions upon which 
such stallion will serve; and every owner or 
agent who shall publish a false pedigree, shall 
forfeit all fees for the services of such stallion, 
and the person deceived by such fraudulent 
pedigree may recover damages in any court 
having jurisdiction. Whenever the owner or 
agent of any stallion shall have complied with 
the provisions of this act, the services of such 
stallion become a lien on each mare served, to- 
gether with the foal of such mare. 


WESTERN OUTLOOK 

The results of the severe drought here last 
summer are seen in different ways. Country 
produce, hay, corn and oats bring good prices. 
Cattle and stock of all kinds that require much 
feeding to put on the market are low. Fruits 
and vegetables are scarce and consequently 
higher than for years past. Wholesale com- 
mission merchants, who heretofore could scarce- 
y make expenses, are now the busiest men in 
the community. 

Everybody is anxious to lay in supplies for 
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use the comiug winter. Potatoes, apples, cab- 
bages, turnips, etc., are being shipped in as if 
to a mining camp, or to a country devoted 
wholly to manufactures, rather than to what 
has always been known as a land of plenty, a 
land where nearly everything grows that the 
people need to eat, and from whence, also, large 
supplies have always gone to help feed those of 
less favored regions. But this change from 
the usual course of trade does not seem to de- 
press the farming interest. Lands are renting 
as high as ever, and the farmers are looking 
confidently to the coming year to compensate | 
them for the losses of the past. More than the 

usual improvements in farm buildings and 

f:nces are being made, and since the pastures 

and meadows are once more yzreen and the 





plainly, the country looks as rich and grand 
under these brigbt October suns as it did in the 
best years of plenty we bave ever seen. 

The experience of last summer’s drought has 
somewhat checked the work of tile draining, 
though chiefly with those only who seem con- 
stitutionally opposed to expenditures of any | 
kind on their lands. To them the fear that 
tiling was being overdone was a welcome ex- 
cuse for quitting a work they were compelled 
to admit, a few years ago, ought to be done; 
and which, we venture to predict, they will, in | 
less than eight months, regret they ever aban- 
doned. 

At the sale of grade Clydesdale and roadster | 
horses, on the 19th inst., made by B. F. Pickrell, | 
near Lanesville, in Sangamon County, 24 mares | 
and fillies brought $3306, or an average of | 
$137.75. Seven stallions and colts sold for | 
$1150, averaging $164 30, and five gelling for 


| 
| 
large area sown in winter wheat shows up so | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$606, average $121.20; also one work mule for | 
| and he is back at the White house. 


$100. The 37 head brought in all $5162, mak- 


ing an average of $139. 
PHIL THRIFTON. 
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Springfield, Ill., Oct. 
PROPOSED SYSTEM FORTHE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

The committee to propose to the convention 
of agricultural scientists at Washington a sys- 
tem forthe organization and management of | 
agricultural experiment stations, have submitted | 
a report which has been adopted. The commit- | 
tee after stating that their attention was directed | 
solely to experiment stations connected with | 
colleges and under the same general governing | 
board, advise as fullows :— 


1. That all appropriations received under what | 
is known as the Hatch bill should be applied in 
good faith to agricultural research and experiment, | 
and the dissemination of the results thereof among | 
the people, and that any diversion of funds to the 
general use of the colleges would be a direct viola- | 
tion of the plain spirit and intent of the law and 
a disappointment of just public expectation, 

2. That the experiment stations especially re- | 
ferred to should be so far separate and distinct | 
from the colleges that it shall be possibie at any | 
moment to show to any authorized inspector or | 
investigator that all the funds derived from the 
United States under the Hatch bill have been 
expended solely for the purpose of agricultural | 
- jie according to the intent of the 
aw. 

3. That every department to be known and des- 
ignated as an agricultural station should be dis- 
tinctly organized with its duties and control clearly 
detined, and with a recognized official head, whose 
time shall be chiefly devoted to this department, 
who should be on an equal footing with the other 
heads of departments or professors of the coliege, 
and whose compensation should recognize the fact 
that the duties of the position occupy every month 
of the year. 

4 That the publications of the stations should 
be entirely separate frcm those of the college. The 
quarterly or more frequent bulletins shouid give 
their readers the result of experiments as fast as 
completed, and only as completed, or as distinct 
chapters are completed These bulletins should 
enlarge on practical points, such as the improve- 
ment or restoration of soils, the development of | 
— and the breeding of stock, when suggested 

y work done, even to the extent of repeatin 
well known principles and facts, when these nee 
to be tauzht. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
POLITICAL. 

As election time approaches political activity | 
increases. In Massachusetts the nominations | 
are being made which furnishes much material 
for the political newspapers. A few rallies 
have been held, but the issues are not sufficient- | 
ly distinctive to give occasion for much plat- 
form oratory. The democrats are trying to 
make much capital out of the fact that their 
nominees for governor and lieutenant governor 
were wounded in the war of the rebellion. | 
The republicans have been rather apath_tic on | 
the whole, at least tilla mammoth ratification 
meeting was held in Bcston. A marked feature 
of it was the hearty reception given to ex-Gov 
Robinson. The registration in Boston shows a 
gain of 5000 names, mostly democrats, which 
is taken as an Indication that the democrats | 
will make desperate attempts to carry the state 
this fall. 

Much interest centres about New York state 
and the outlook is unusually confusing. The 
labor vote threatens to make much mischief for 
the Democrats, but the temperance issue prom- 
ises to be even more damaging to the Republi- 
cans. The platform suits neither the extreme 
probibitionists nor the German brewer element. 
The latter have organized a personal liberty 
party for open Sunday saloons. 

In Pennsylvania also, the temperance ques- 
tion plays an active part, to imperil the Repub- 
lican ascendency. The Republican party in 
Pennsylvania is between two fires. By passing 
a high license bill and by voting to submit to 
the people the question of constitutional pro- 
hibition, it has incurred the active hostility of 
the liquor interests. 

The Pennsylvania liquor dealers mean to be 
uncommonly aggressive in this fall's campaign. 
A league of distillers, wholesale liquor dealers 
and bottlers has been formed. 

The chief interest in the November elections 





centres in Maryland. The movement among 
the Democratic reformers, developes new 
strength every day. The support which the | 
reform Democrats give the Republican State | 
ticket is cordial and complete. The vigorous 
efforts which have been made to purge the reg- | 
istration lists in Baltimore have resulted in | 


EVERYBODY CLAIMS | 


To be leaders in the Poultry Supply Busines; but Consumers and Dealers well know that the 
quality of our Shells and Scrapsi superior toany. And making, as we do, a specialty of these goods, 


CHICKEN CRACKERS, 


REJECTED WHEAT, 


BARLEY. 


Thompson’s Celebrated Sea Shells, 


The genuine can only be procured from us. 


| we are able to furni-h them to the consumer at prices le:s than heretofore. 
PURE GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, 
CRACKED POULTRY BONE, 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 
PURE BONE MEAL, 
SOUND WHEAT, 
BUCKWHEAT, 
SUNFLOWER. 
The 


musse: and 


shell being ground together, they combine both food and shell. 
Samples can be seen either at our branch store, 


34 MERCHANTS ROW, or Main Store, 71 CLINTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


striking off the names of hundreds of voters | one of the greatest captains of industry of his 


who are dead or removed from the city, and in 
diminishing by so much the possibilities 
fraud. 
FOREIGN. 
The most of interestin foreign affairs centres 
in Great Britain. 


ty and is doing much for the cause of Ireland. 


His innumerable open air speeches have given | 
rise to some apprehension about his health: | 


Meetings continue to be heldin Ireland, which 
the police endeavor to suppress. 


rested and thrown into jail. 
of such a prominent citizen for the exercise of 
free speech creates much excitement. Several 
socialistic riots have occurred in London re- 
cently among the unemployed, who are esti- 
mated to number 1,000,000. On Sunday the 
mob took possession of Westminster Abbey, 
interrupting the services by their disorderly 
conduct. 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


The Knights of Labor association, which has 
been such a prominent factor in the business 
world for several years, has recently held a 
general assembly in Minneapolis. The legisla- 
tion was in the line of moderatiou in the matter 
of strikes, temperance and opposition to an- 
archy. This advanced action, however, caused 


| a split in the order, and quite a minority of dis- 


affected Knights have resulted. Mr. Powderly 
has hitherto been enabled to exercise bis influ- 
ence for moderation only by a strong centraliz- 
ation of power, which would be dangerous in 
The revolt is also an expression 
Mean 


many hands. 
of opposition to this centralized power. 


| while the formidable rival of the Knights of 


Labor, known as the American Federation of 
Labor, coutinues to grow, and now comprises 


| about 600,000 men belonging to 60 or more 


trades unions in different parts of the country. 





PERSONAL. 
Mr. Blaine is in Paris. 
Jay Gould and family are going to Europe. 


President Cleveland’s outing has terminated 


Ex-President Jefferson Davis is now making 


| his triumphal progress through the Gulf States, 


and the warmth of his reception affects him to 
tears. 

John C. Fremont is 74 years old and bis hair 
and whiskers have turned snowy white, though 
his form is as straight as it was in his prime. 
He and his wife are writing together his biog- 
raphy. 





IN GENERAL. 
Hon. Frank W. Bird ceiebrated his 78th birth- 
day Saturday. 
Two of the steamship Britannia’s passengers 


| have died of cholera. 


The President has appointed Thursday, Nov- 
24, as Thanksgiving day. 
Since 1879, 15,000 new industries have been 


| started in the Southern states. 


Ina sense Chicago is under martial law in 
preparation for the hanging of the Anarchists. 

A meeting has been held in Faneuil hall to 
protest at the execution of the Chicago anar- 
chists. 

Boston tax payers are much excited at al. 
leged {overvaluation of their property by the 
assessors. 

The steamer Alleghany, from Baltimore for 
Boston, went ashore at Chatham in the gale last 
Friday morning. 

The corner-stone of the Clark University was 
laid in Worcesteron Saturday. Senator Hoar 
delivered the address. 

The Home Market club, an organization of 
leading protectionists, held an inaugural ban- 
quet in Boston Oct. 19th. 

An explosion of natural gas occurred in Pitts- 
burg Oct. 19. Eight persons were seriously in- 


| jured and much property was destroyed. 


Judge Pickett of New Haven has decided that 


| a husband has no right to enter his wife’s house 


when he has not proved himself of use in her 
support. 

Now it is the plow trust composed of 30 
northwestern plow manufacturers. Like the 
salt trust, it is designed especially to squeeze 
the farmers. 

The United States secret service officers in 
New York city have recently brought to light a 
system of counterfeit money making and pass- 
ing among the Italian residents of that city. 

Alaska, it would appear, is not the unprofita- 
ble place that it seemed to bea few years ago. 


| According to recent reports, its waters, both 


fresh and salt, teem with fish valuable as food, 
oil producers, and fertilizers. 


It has been agreed by the managers of the 


| Woman’s Christian temperance unions to set 


apart the 12th and 13th of November, 1887, -‘as 


| days of prayer for the growth and universal 


diffusion of all temperance works.” 

The American Missionary association will 
hold its forty-first annual meeting in Portland, 
Maine, Oct. 25 27. The sessions will be held 
in the Second Congregational church and will 
commence at three o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
October 25. 


Charles G. Francklyn, formerly the New York 
agent of the Cunard steamship line and now the 
president of the Home silver mining company, 
was arrested at New York Thursday afternoon 
in asuit brought by Sir Bache Cunard of Eng- 
land, a cousin of Francklyn, in which the de- 
fendant is accused of the wrongful conversion 
of $3,000,000 of the property of the plaintiff. 

The Cape Cod Item celebrates the begining of 
its tenth volume by saying: ‘‘Success comes to 
those who are willing to be up and doing. In 
this way we hope to be able to continue, or our 
wife and six fat babies will come to crackers 
and water—perfectly healthy, but not especial- 
ly delightful. No business can run itseif, and 
he who tries it in the long run fetches up in the 
almshouse. 


Hopedale is the latest Massachusetts town to 
receive from one of its men of wealth a gift in 
which the whole community may share. The 
new town hall honors alike the donor and tbe 
people to whom it is to be a lasting memorial of 


| generation. 
of | 


Gladstone is making a tour | 
| which shows his immense ability and populari- | 


Sunday Sir | 
Wilfrid Blunt attempted to speak and was ar- | 
The incarceration | 





George Draper did not live to see 
the dedication of the building, but it will al- 
ways be a gratification to his tamily and friends 


| that he left to Hopedale so worthy a monu- 
| ment. 


The committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society bas issued its usual advanced 
schedule of prizes for flowering bulbs and 
forced vegetables. The competition is open to 
all persons in the United States. The first ex- 
hibition is fixed for Saturday, Jan. 7, the next 
fur Saturday, Feb.4. The spring exhibition 
willtake place about March 21, for special 
prizes of gold and silver medals, offered by the 
Royal Union of Holland for the promotion of 
the cultivation of bulbs. 


The annual meeting of the Industrial Aid 
Society was held last week. The annual re- 
port of the agent, Mr. Charles T. Canfield, 
stated thatin the year ending Sept. 30, 1887, 
690 employers made 1503 applications for 
persons to work. 3536 men, representing 
twenty-five countries, applied for employment; 
2674, or about seventy-five per cent of the 
number that applied, were given work. In the 
women’s department the number of applicants 
for work was 1995. The number supplied with 
work was 958, or about forty-eight per cent of 
the number of applicants. Fifty-nine women 
with children were sent to homes in the coun- 
try. The following named officers were chosen : 
President, Thomas C. Amory; vice-presidents, 
ApdrewjCushing, George F. Bigelow, Edward 
Everett Hale, Samuel B. Cruft; secretary, 
Charles W. Dexter; treasurer, Alexander 
Cochrane and nine other directors. 


RECENT DEATHS. 
E.W. Underwood one of the best known 
citizens of Quincy, Mass, died Monday. A. 
D. Kilham an old citizen of Beverly, Mass., 
died recently at the age of 72 years. Miss 
Phebe Harrod of Newburyport is dead at the 
age of 102. Dr. Heman Lincoln, a prominent Bap- 
tist clergyman, died at Newton last week. Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburn, former minister to France, 
died Saturday afternoon. Thomas Lamb, an 
old Boston merchant, died last Monday, aged 
91 years. 





COMPLIMENTARY. 


Jay, Maine: ‘‘We like your paper better and 
better each week.” 

Danville Junction, Me: I like the New 
ENGLAND FARMER very much. 
I enjoy that part of the 

women’s interest very 


Proctorsville, Vt: 
FARMER devoted to 
much. 

East Peru, Me: The New ENGLAND Far™M 
ER is a splendid farm paper; my wife also likes 
it very much. 
our canvasser and collector, F. W. 

Old subscribers all say you are im- 


From 
Cheever : 
proving the New ENGLAND FARMER 


We are pleased to add to our exchange list 


| the New ENGLAND FARMER, of Boston, Mass. 


It is unsurpassed as an agricultural and family 
paper.—Farmer and Manufacturer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Richly Rewarded. 
are those who read this and then act; they will 
find honorable employment that will not take 
them from their homes and families. The 
profits are Jarge and sure for every industrious 
person; many have made and are now making 
several hundred dollars a month. It is easy for 
any one to make $5 and upwards per day, who 
is willing to work. Either sex, young or old; 
capital not needed; we start you. Everything 
new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any one. Write to us at 
once for full particulars, which we mail free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


EDENS & CO.. 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


Uralee ad Lemon 


GROV ES, 


Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 
Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


A. 


Aa Look here! We give one City Lot in the City 
of Ocala to each purchaser of a 5-acre Hammoc 
Grove tract. Call and see us. Special attention 
shown Ladies. 


Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Warhington and 99 Devonshire 
S reet, Bos on, Mass. 
Union Block, Ocala, Florida. 





FOR SALE. 
HIGH ROLLING 


Pine and Hammock Lands. 


Among the richest in Florida, or choice Town Lots 
in Belleview, Marion Co., Florida, noted for the 
beauty and healthfulness of its location, founded by 


Murion Land and Improvement Co. 
ADDRESS 


KNICHT & BABB, 


31 Milk St., Room 10, Boston, Mass. 


Glevis-Contre wish aee 


Marvel of strength, perfec- 
tion, simplicity 
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U FARMERS & 1 EAMSTEBS, save your Horses, 
save your Harnesss, save your Plows, save your Money. by 
buying the cheapest Singletree on earth, and THE BEST 
Try them and you will use no others. Send for 
circular and price. JEROME POTTER, 
Mechanics’ Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 


Providence, RB. I, 
SENT FREE To find out what 
' Fowler & Wells’ Phre- 
nological Journal is like now, send your address on 
a postal card for back number as a sample and book 
list free. Address FOWLER & WELLS Co., 775 
Broadway, New York. 


ANTED, Girls to sew Straw Hats at facto- 
ry. Steady work during the winter. For 
particulars apply at once to 
THE HILLS COMPANY, AMHERST, MASs. 
(Ya ee HEARTH, with New ENG 
LAND FARMER one year, $2.50. Free to 
any one who will send us a new subscriber for 
nine months. 
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anted, For Sale, and similar notices this size, 
30 cts. eachtime. New ENGLAND FARMER. 





NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1887. 








Che Hlarkets. 
eon the nude uninus Uae: 
ing, Oct. 26. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 
98 & #0, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, 
Bios. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
FEogs: SANDS, FuRBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit .¢ Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 
Ginger .. 25 
Nutmegs 
Mace 


- 30 
- 75 
- 80 


Flour— 
Haxall, b’'1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 

fea— 
Oolong » -35 @. 75 
Japan. . .35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @. 90 

Coffee— 

Old Gov. Java @. 35 
Rio, . » » «25 @. 29 

Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 


Starch— 
Satin gloss lb 8 
Silver gloss . 8 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # tb. ° 
Butter. ..10 @. 
Oyster... 6@. 
Pilot... .-.7@- 
Cereals— 
Oat m’1¥? hb. 34a. 
Hominy. . @. 
Corn meal .2 @. 
Remeal .. @. 
‘ rushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ bh. . 
Sago,#?b... 
Sea Moss, ¥# b. 
Rice, ¥ bb .6,8 


8&e 


Cienfuegos 
Syrup... 
New Orleans 
Cooking . « « 
Maple Syrup90 
Sugar— 
Granulated tb 
Powdered. . 
Crushed .. 
Yellow « + » 54 
Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ B 
Cloves oe 4) 
Allspice .. - - 20 |Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 
Pepper ..25 @. 40 |Cream Tartar, 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
plee—#pk 30@. 35 |Grapes— 
APP ied, vb 144@. 15 Concord, fh .¢4 
Cranberries qtl0 @. 12 Delaware, tb 6 
Peach, qt can 16@. 20 |Pears, .. .{100 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Atmonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15 
Castana, ¥ b 12 @. 15 | Prunes, ¥ b .8 
Citron, ¥ th .25 @. 3) | Raisins,lay’sib16 
Dates, # ih .10@. 15 | Valencias, & 8 
Figs, ¥ b . .15 @. 30 Muscatels,tb 10 
Filberts, ¥ h 15 @. 20 Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, ... 
Oranges, #dz25 @. 50 Zante cur’nts, 10 
Peanuts, 7 b.8 @. 10 
Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk .75 @. 87 ; Egg plant, ea 15 
New Beans, pk 60 @. 70 | Lettuce, #hd . 
shell, # qt - + @. 30 | Mint, beh,.. . 
Beets, ¥ pk @. 30 |Onions, pk. 35 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. 12 | Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Carrots, pk.» @. 25 | Potatoes, pk . 
Cauliflower, .10 @. 20 ¥ bbl . .275 
Celery, Kal’o, . @. 30 |Squashes— 
native, . 12 @. 15 arrow, ¥ tb 
Cucumbers,ea20 @. 25 | Tomatoes, qt . 
Turnips, pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, # b— | Cheese, ¥ hb . 15 
Lump, » .30@. 35 Brie,each,. . 
Creamery, . 28 @. 32 | Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub,. 22 @. 25 Eggs, ¥ doz . 20 
common, .20 @. 22 Cape, .. .30 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥ h20 @. 25 oe 40 
Fowls, ¥ & .15 @. 18 ‘Turkeys, ¥ & 18 
Green Ducks @ 20! chickendo.. 
Black, # pr 1 @.125 | Woodcock, ea 50 
- a @. 20 |Partridge, pr 1 @ 
dozz 50 @ 300 | 
Meats--Fresh. 
, Mutton— 
legs, ¥ b 
fore qr, ¥ b 
chops, ¥ b&b .1 
haslet,ea. . 
° Pork, ¥ th— 
° Roast&steak1 
Suet, #Wb... 
Tallow, ¥ 
Veal, hind qr 1 
foreqr..ss- 
loins, ..- 
Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 20 
Tongues, ¥ & 12 
Smoked, ea 87 
Pigs’ feet, ¥ hb 
Sausage, ¥ ib . 10 
Salt, ? b .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥ & 8 
Beef,corned,h6 @. 10 |Tripe, WB . 8 @. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,?b. @. 8 Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 500 
Clams, # gall . @. 60 Lobster,¥b.. @. 12 
Green turtle,#lb @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm, ¥ hb @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. tb20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 85 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 !Salmontrout . @. 15 
Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,bh17 @. 20 ; Flounders, th. @. 8 
Blue fish, lb . . 2 | Frogs legs, dz. @. 40 
Butter fish, b . Haddock, ¥? BH. @. 6 
Cod, ¥ tb Halibut, ¥ h 15 @. 20 
pickled, ¥ fb. Lake trovt,b . @. 15 
tongues, ¥ b. Mackerel, ea 12 @. 20 
liver oil, pt Perch, t doz @. 15 
Cusk, WB... Salmon, &. .25 @. 35 
Eels, ¥ b woe White fish,bB . @. 15 
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aoBSe 


Geese, . 


Pigeons, 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do. . 1249. 
Rump do . 2 » % 
Rib, roast . 1: 
Chuckrib. . 
Liver. 

Lamb— 
hindqr, ¥b. @. 
fore qr. ¥ bh 8 @. 

Lard, leaf, ¥ B8 @. 
Tried, ees -9 @. 10 

Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 
Bacon, ¥ bb @. 12 
Shoulders— 

Smoked, fh. @. 9 
Corned, h- @. 8 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 





The past week has not developed any very new 
or important features in geoeral trade. Prices 
rule steady, and a healthy and cheerful feeling 
prevails. There has been quite a marked improve- 
ment in various influences which tend to affect 
trade. The stringency in money has been re- 
moved and no longer is a source of uneasiness 
Bank clearings, railroad traffic returns, and the 
movement of exports andimports are all highly 
satisfactory and encouraging, and indicate a fur- 
ther growth of prosperity. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 
Reade St. N. Y., writes: “Since the advent of 
colder weather our market presents many favor- 
able features.”’ 


Appies.—The receipts of the week have iu- 
creased to 25,374 barrels and with such heavy 
arrivals trade is slow and prices are easy. Some 
fancy Gravensteins will fetch last week’s highest 
juotation of $300 but asarule prices are about 
29 cents lower, 

We quote choice and fancy table apples such as 
Uravenstein and King at $2 25@275 # bbl; Hub- 
bardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and such, $1 50@ 
175; common apples 75@1 25. 

rhe latest Liverpool quotations range from 9 to 
16 shillings, with some common fruit selling at 40 
‘0406p. The demand for good fruit is active. 

New York. King, Snow, ete., $300 to 350 a 
bbl.; Cranberry and Fall pippins, fancy, $2 25 to 
275; Spies, Baldwins, etc. $1 75 to2 25; Greenings 
$150 to 175. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ lb for pearls. 

Beans.—Prices are the same as last week 
although the receipts are liberal. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 35@2 40 ¥ bush; small Vt. hand-picked pea $2 40 
255; marrow $2 40@2 45 ; choice inproved yellow eyes 
$175@180; red kidney $1 85a) 95 ; choice me- 
diums $225@2 35. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York, Marrow $250; Medium $2 25; 
White kidney $2 00; red $2 10 to 2 20; Pea $2 20 to 
2 25. 


Beef, Fresh—The cooler weather makes a bet- 
ter demand, but receipts are correspondingly in 
creased so prices remain the same, although the 
market is a little firmer on light beef. 

’ We quote steers 73@9c ¥ tb; hind quarters 9@ 
‘0ic; fore quarters 44@54; rumps 11@13 c; rounds 
5ig64c; loins 10@17}c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
ts unchanged. 

We quete $8@10 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 16,559 pkgs 
and 1521 boxes. Last week’s receipts 18,867 pkgs 
and 1645 boxes. 

The market is slow and prices are a little lower 
88 26 cents is about the highest that can be uoted 
or fresh-made creamery. Grades just under the 

est are even more easy and unsteady. The best 
is always in fair demand, regardless of the mar- 

€t, but just now the lower grades are accumu- 
lating. ‘Good held June stock has sold at 21@22 
vents. The top jobbing price is 28@29 cents. There 
‘s much difference of opinion as to the future. One 
dealer said that this week was very dull, because 
it was the last of the month, and that there would 
be an advance the 1st of November. Another 
dealer said that he had no stock on hand and no 
‘Rterest either way, and that he did not feel like 
predicting much of an advance. And so it goes; 
the Elgin market, however, is firm and active, 
Which is a hopeful sign. 

We quote best creamery, 25@26c; creamery, ex- 
‘ra firsts, 22@25; best New England dairy, 22@24c; 
—some fancy selections at 24#@26c; dairy, extra 
= sts, 16@22; long dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


{n Elgin butter is steady at 27c. 
New York. Famey grades of creamery butter in 








demand and worth from 25 to 26c; select dairy, 
tubs and pails, 23 to 24c; good 18 to 20. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 6815 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 5846 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week, 

The market is dull and weak, and quo ations are 
nominal. The closing of the factories, curtailing 
supplies makes sellers disposed to hold; but prices 
may be lower before they are higher. Much de- 
pends on the Liverpool markets, which are now 
quite slack. 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
12@124c; Uhio choice, 11}@12c; firsts 10@11c; 
124@1l4c. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

Liverpool 57. Utica l0j@ll1jec. 

Coal.—Trade is brisk and prices are firm. 
is scarce at tidewater. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 758625 stove and nut, $6 00g6 25, 
Lehigh stove, $6 5046 75 Franklin stove, $7 50@7 75 
At the wholesale market at New 1 ork stove is 
quoted at $4 5044 75; egg at $4 25@4 05; broken 
$4 1094 25. 

Coffee.—_We quote: Rio, 184@21 ¥ tb, other 
brands 22@274; Mocha 25@26c. 

Corn and Corn Meal.—Trade is quiet and 
prices are a little weaker. 

We quote high mixed 57@58c; yellow, 57@574c; 
mixed 56@564c; corn meal $2 40@2 55: granulated 
$3 10@3 25; bag meal $1 05@1 07. 

Cranberries.—Cranberries are steady with 
prices unchanged. Capes at $5 50@7 75, and com- 
mon berries are down as low as $5. 

New York. Cranberries, Cape Cod, dark, $7 09 
to750¥ bbi., crates, ditto, $250 to 275; Jersey 
$1 75 to 2 25. 

Eges.—Receipts of the week 7526 cases, 9 
bbls, 158boxes. Last week’s receipts 9297 cases, 31 
bbls, 102 boxes. 

Fine fresh eggs are firm and_ selling well. 
But there is a large supply of held stock on the 
market. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 22@23c; 
ditto firsts 21@22cents; Western 21@22c; Cape 
and near by —@zic; provincial, 2lic. Ice 
house stock 18@19c. 

NewYork. Market firm and selling near-by at 
22 to 23c; fancy white leghorn 30c. 

Fish.—Mackerel continues scarce. There is a 
ood export demand for dry cod. Trade in fresa 

sh has been fair. 

Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 4 25@4 75 ; pickled 
bank, $3 75@400 #qtl; Georges $4 25@5 00 ; pol- 
lock, $2 25@3 50; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $17 50@30; 
No 2, $15@14 50; No. 3, $12 50g13 00; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 18@19c; pickled, bbl, $4 25@700; Canned 
mackerel $1 60@170 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $155a@160. Clams—50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 85c@ 
$1 10; lobsters 8g10. 

Flour and Wheat.—The market is quiet, 
but with an indication of an undercurrent of a 
fi.mer feeling. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 40@3 40; extras, $315@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@450; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $410@450; patents $440@490; $4 10@ 
430 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign truit is about 
thesame. We quote bananas 75c to $3 #¥ bunch; 
oranges $350@4¥ box; lemons $2@4 ¥ box. 

Pears continue very plenty, and prices range 
from 50c@$5b V0#bush. The highest prices are ob- 
tained only for high colored, uniform, extra goods. 
But few Bosces will go over $400. The majority of 
peurs are a drug. Grapes are in full supply and 
most lots have to be svld at easy prices. Figures 
range from 34a@6c  Quinces are worth from $2@ 
3¥bush. 

New York. Choice Concord, 4 to 44c; Catawbas 
4c; Delaware6to7c; Isabella 3c; Niagara8to 10c; 
Inferior grapes for wine 24c; Pears, seckie, beurre 
bose, etc. $250 to 300 per keg; others in bbls. 
$3 00 to 4 00; choice quinces $4 V0 to 5 00. 

New York. Evaporated, peaches, peeled, 30 to 
32c; unpeeled 16 to lsc; Cherries 18 to 20c. Black 
berries 8 to 9c; Raspberries 24 to 25c; Evaporated 
amen, fancy, 10 to 1U4c; chopped cores and skins 
25CIs. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts of the week 
were 263 car loads. Hay is quiet and quotations 
unchanged but it takes extra goods to bring full 
prices. The av rage sales run from $¢14@16, and 
this it should be remembered is for car load lots. 

Choice prime hay, $18@—; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; eust swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $16@18; oat straw, $5@ 
8 50. 

New York. Choice grades of hay 75 to 90c; Rye 
straw 60 to 75c. 

Honey.—Honey 20c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

New York. Honey, white clover, comb, 15 to 
18c # th, buckwheat 12 to léc. 

Hops.—Hops are somewhat depressed and no 
improvement can be noted. Eastern are 15@18c. 
Old are dull at 5@10c. 

New York. Hops, 1887, 18 to 20c. 

Hides and Leather—The improved condi- 
tion continues. 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@25c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. inished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax,15@17c; brogan 
154,@164c ; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 00 calf,7@8c. Western 
hides 7@9c; dry 13@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3kc. 

iLumber.—Trade is quite active; the market 
for spruce is steady. 

Shingles $2 00@5 62. Clapboards Western pine $40 
@5>; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce $26@$28. Laths 
$2@$2 25. Box boards $8@$14. Spruce frames 
$14@$17. Spruce boards $16@20, 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@40c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24 cts. 

Meal.—Rye, 63@68c; oat, $5 50@6 25; rye flour 
$3 50@4 00; Buckwheat, 5cts ¥ tb. 

Mill Feed.—Bran 18@20c; feed 17@18c; mid- 
dlings $19 50@23 50; cotton seedmeal $24 50@25. 

Mutton and Veal.—Trade inclines to im 
_— with cooler weather, but liberal supplies 

eer prices about the same. 

We quote choice lambs, 8@8}c; poor to good, 
5@7c; extra mutton 6@8c; Chicago | 5a@6c; East- 
ern veal, choice, 7@10c; fair to good 648c. 

New York. Dressed veals, choice, 11 to 12c; 
fair 9 to 10c; Dressed hogs 7 to 8c. 


Nuts.—Chestnuts are rather scarce and selling 
at $5 0v@6 00 per bushel; shellbarks are $2 00@2 50. 

New York. Chestnuts $500 # bushel, choice; 
hickory nuts $1 50 to 1 75. 

Oats,—Oats are quiet at previous quotations, 
35@404 according to quality. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 4163 pkgs, against 3743 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxes 144@l15c. 


Oil.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40447; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76@82c ; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 
a@50; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42450; Olive 
oil 70475 cents ¥ gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 


Poultry Supplies. 

Ground Bee’ Scraps . . . $33 00 
Ground Oyster Shells .. . 900 
Ground Sea Shells 

Cracked Poultry Bone, . .4200to 
Pure Bone Meal. . . -4000to 
Buck Wheat 80to 10) per bu. 
Sunflower .... 225to t00* « 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 
fair trade, but prices are a little off. 

Prices range trom $16 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
74@474c; packages 74@8}c; hams 11@12c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 8}@9c ; fresh ribs 
9@94c; dressed hogs 6} to 7c. 

Potatoes.—The large receipts continue, but 
there is a fair demand, particularly from the West. 
This prev. nts the prices from breaking, although 
they are somewhat easier, and quotations would 
have to be shaded somewhat to move much of a 
lot. This is, however, only temporary. Prices 
are bound to be very much higher. We quote 
Aroostook Hebrons, 78@80c ¥ bush; do. Kvese, 
73a@75c; Vermont avd New York, 60470; Provin- 
cial, * 004225 # barrel. Sweets, $200@275 ¥ 
barrel. 


Coal 


to $38 09 per ton. 
te’ 1000 * «8 
15 00 oe oe 
45 00 ii “ 
43 00 ai ii 


New York. L.I. and Nova Scotia rose, $250 ¥ 
bbi., State $1 87 to2 25; Sweet potatoes $250 to 
2 75. 


Poultry and Game.—Fresh goods are firmer, 
but there are larger quantities of Western iced 
stuff in market that go begging for a customer. 

We quote: Northern chickens and turkeys 14918; 
fowls 12 to 14 cts; turkeys Western iced 9@l4cts; 
Woodcock 50c each. Grouse 8c ¥ pr., partridge 
75c . 

pls York. Dressed turkeys, dry picked, 9to lic; 
scalded 8 to 10c, Chickens 10cto 14; fowls & to 10; 
Ducks 12 to 18c; Partridge 75 to 90c ¥ pr. woodcock 
60 to 75c; Wild ducks, canvas back, $2 50 to $3 10 
¥ pr. mallard 75c. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 


Starch.—Market is _ firm. The quota 
tions are: Corn starch 24@2§c; potatos 3¢@4c; 
wheat 5@6c. 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $4 25; Dobbina %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

s -—The market is firmer. We quote fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at 5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
64 cents; granulated at6j cents and coffee crush- 
at 4§@5§ cents ¥ tb as to quality. 

Spices—Cassia tb 6@64; cloves, 234@2%5c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; — 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coaree-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17¢; 10 pound boxes Ile; 5 pound 7c. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 

Timothy ¥ bush, 45 tbs, 

Fair to good .e+++e48* 

Pep «ce ee ae eeeaee 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ibs. 


Western «sees #4 + © « 6 $190@2 00 




















New Jersey. hb 2. @-b1-e 0: 2 eo » $2 10@2 15 

Clover per bb. 
Ohid wer ot ested cnssevcces 
Michigan ener * dio oe 0 0 2 0's Ot 8c 
Ol Cae 4S « 666 a0 5.0.0 * 9c 
White DONG s-s-e wo hs se . 18¢ 
Alsike «2 seceees + 
Lucerne or Alfalfa .....-+ 
Hungarian wf bush, 48 hs . . . 
e . 


German Millet per bush, 50 b 
Common Zoe ewes ee Se 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 ths 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs . . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs . . 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@zcents for rough and 34@4} cents for ren- 
dered 

Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@24c. 

Truck.—Business continues quite satisfactory. 


We quote beets 404500 ¥ bush; cabbages $5@8 
# 100; Savoy 75c ¥ bbl; carrots 40@45 # bush; 
lettuce at 20@25c # doz; onions yellow $2 75@3 25; 
egg plant $1@1 25 ¥ doz, marrow squash 75c ¥ bbl; 
turban $100 ¥ bbl; Hubbard $1 25; turnips at 
40ca@— ¥ bushel, White French and St. Andrew 
$100@1 60 ¥ bbl; parsnips 75c # bush; Tomatoes 
85c@$1 # box; cauliflower $1 0041 25 ¥ doz; celery 
$1@1 25 ¥ doz; spinach 2¢c # bush, 

New York. Onions, red and yellow, $250 to 
$275; white $4 00 to 500; Russia turnips $1 00; 
Cauliflower $2 00 to 300; Celery 25 to 30c # dozen 
roots. Cabbage $5 00 to 700100; Lima beans 
$5 00 a bag. 


Wool.—There has been only a very small trade 
of late, and it is the fact that prices have weak- 
ened under the pressure to sell wool. In cases 
where holders do not have to sell to meet notes, 
they are as firm as at any time this season, but 
such is not the market It is only one side of 
the market. Manufactur. rs buy only the limited 
amount they require to keep them along, and 
when that little is gone, they go to market and 
buy at stil lower prices than at their previous pur- 
chases. The market continues to rule in the man- 
ufacturers’ favor, and to pay losses to those who 
bought early. The great majority of the woollen 
machinery in the country is in motion, but the ex- 
tent of the use of shoddy, imported yarns, and last, 
but not least, the use of cotton, is hurting the 
wool market. Fora week the position of prices 
has changed but little, and yet at the same time it 
is under-tood that a good many buyers have really 
obtained better figures from the dealers. The po- 
sition of X X and above Ohio wool is about the 
same as previously noted. Sales are mentioned as 
low as 32c, while at the same time there are hold- 
ers who are holding on to wool for better prices. 
There has been some movement in XX and above 
Ohio wools at 334c, while other houses claim to 
have sold the best of such wool as low as 32c. 
Sov e of the leading houses quote Ohio X at 32c 
for the very best lots. For Michigan X the market 
is very quiet at 20@30c. There have been sales at 
the latter quotations. Delaine wools are still 
scarce andin good demand on the basis of 36c, 
and even up to 36c. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2sc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a” super 35 to 
42; “bh” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
fermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NE” ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—A review of the week’s 
doings shows a healthy tone to the home trade 
Prices on cattle have held their own when we 
compare with last week, and the quality was such 
as to induce butchers to invest for their beef trade. 
We found about everything in the beef cattle line 
from choice 1800 th oxen finely fatted to coarse 
grade bulls that we doubt not would be tough 
eating, but it all goes into a week’s supply. There 
were even a few canners sold at $9 # coma they 
were great old slim cows. The lamb trade holds 
in keeping with last market and 5}c was a big 
price to pay. Fine flocks were sold at 54@5jc # tb. 
his was a great hog week, 30,000 head is no small 
number to slaughter in one week, Now is the 
pork dealers harvest, a large supply can be 1 id in 
at a low rate. See quotation. Veal calves are 
selling ata nominal value; with the receipts de- 
creasing we find a healthy movement. A goodly 
number of milch cows were put upon the market 
and generally disposed of at from $28@$50 ¥ head. 
Live poultry is a shade off in price. 

FORKIGN TRADE.—From resident exporters we 
find that there has been no improvement in the 
Knglish market on American cattle, even with 
light shipments for the past two or three weeks. 
They cannot understand the reason but it is even 
so; llc is as much as best American cattle are 
quoted and none but well fatted bullocks find ship- 
ment. Steamer Kansas for Liverpool took out 203 
cattle for D. H. Elliott, 900 qrs beef by H H. Ham- 
mond & Co, Steamer Roman for Liverpool took 
on 223 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 65 do by J. Kol- 
linger. Steamer Istrian for Liverpool, 58 cattle by 
J. A. Hathawuy; 1200 qrs beef by H. H. Ham- | 
mond & Co. Steamer Scandinavian, 254 cattle for | 
J.A. Hathaway; 63 do. by J. Kollinger. | 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
This week, . . .2,152 11,471 112 30,554 635 
Last week .. . 2,042 12,684 175 28,19 837 
1 yr ago, Oct. 27, 2,367 12,693 110 22,710 729 
Horses, 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 427 2,017} R.1.& Conn 15 
N Hampshire 231 67 | Western . . 1,041 2,520 
Vermont ..115 1,099 4,891 
Massachusetts 129 1 
New York ..194 876 — 

Total «ee ese eee coo o 0 Syld2 11,471 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .1,003 3,386/| Eastern . . .425 2,038 
Lowell .. 4,429 | Old Colony . 
Bos. & aay 485 2,520} On fo’t & boats 95 


N.Y.&N. _ —_—_ 
Total » « « 2,152 11,471 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


» ¢.08:@ 1 


ee 


Canada 
N. Brunswick — 





17 
600 


16 
13 
72 
38 
49 


F. Hayden. .-+cse-s 
Weiler & Libbyy . 
I. C. Libby & Son. . 
Libby & Harriman 
C. H. Merrill 
G. Welle wcecer 
J.H. Fogg .... 
Thompson & Holt. 
R.W.Brown ... 
). Curtis 
RB. Abbott. . ««-. 
W. W. Hall & Son 
J. Russell... .-e 
Piper & Blaisdell 
¥. H. Coolidge & Son 
Chae, Hee 3 8 co 
W. Littlefield... 
Pierce & Fields .. 
A. Peacock .... 
G. E. Lincoln . 
New Hampshire— 
J. Y.Keazer ... 8 
S.\Tiemt «is ewe en 
L. W. Estabrooks . 
J. Keazer . «ss» 13 
J.¥. Atherton .. , 22 
J.M. Flanders .. 9 
B. F. McIntire. .... 2 
A. 8S. Moulton.... 15 
E. F. Adden. .. . 46 
Aldrich & Johnson 31 
Breck & Wood. 45 


20 
20 


Hall & Seaver. . 6 7 
W. C. Cleveland . 

J. Kendell. ... 

French & Adams 

H. S. Buttles ...e-6 

Flint & Blanchard. . . 

F.S. Kimball... 
W. Ricker & Son. 
N. K. Campbell 

B. 8. Hastings 

M. G. Flanders 

E. Slayton .. 

R. G. Kimball 

J. M. Gilkey 

A.A. Pond... 


~ 


SEane 


~ 
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Connecticut— 
15 


wesreuend 


® a @ ae © 50 
New York— 
155 


H.H. Brown 


J. 8. Henry 
Scattering 


W. Scolians . 
R.J. Bannan .. 
G. P. Flack & Son 
D. Fisher . «++. 
W. Fisher & Son 
T. Fisher 
B. Hurlbert ... 
O.C.Robisson . 


R. B. Go dfellow 
E. F. Adden. .. 
F. Pinsincault. . 
S. Howes ... 
8S. H. Jones 


D. Keef ..-.-. 
B. Hurlbert 

W. Fisher... 
B. S. Hastings 
F. Gosselyn 

J. K. Fulton... 
Cc. Ray. . 


J.Rollinger . 


M.D. Bite o. o's « «0% 
Farrell & McFlynn 
Hollis & Co. ... 
A.N. Monroe ,., 
J.A. Hathaway 


208 
47 


253 
470 





BEEF CATTLE. 

The business was of very fair proportions. The 
traffic in cattle for beef opened early, with consid- 
erable many buyers at market, and the usual va- 
riety to select from. Those who wanted very nice 
country or Western cattle, could find such. We 
find some more of the fancy premium cattle on 
sale from this state this week, that show their ex- 
cellent points to all the observing portion of those 
attending the market yards. [hey have been 
gazed upon by thousands before ever coming to 
market. They were taken in by G. Wells, and 
numbered 11 head of four and five year olds, esti- 
mated to dress 1500Ibs each. They were fed by 
none other than Benj. Weston of Maderson Bridge, 
Me. They sold as high as the two-year-olds of last 
week, 74c D W—that is, total Beate of hide, tal- 
low and dressed beef. The Western were sold at 
80 much live weight ¥ tb, as driven on to the scales, 
which we consider the best and safest way to buy 
or sell cattle. Then the bargain is closed, and 
payment can be made without any further de- 
tail It was conceded by all parties that the 
transactions were in keeping with last Tuesday’s 
rates. W. W. Hall & Son sold 14 three-year-old 
steers, av 1100tb, at 3ic; 5 heif'rs of 700, at $22 
each; 1 do. at $40. I.C. Libby & Son sold 1 pr 
cattle raised by Wm. Dyer of Pittsfield, Me., esti- 
mated to dress 2300Ib, at 63¢c D W; 4 cattle, av L 
W 1200tb, at 4c; 2 cat le, av 1100, at 34c. Libby 
& Harriman sold 2 steers, L W 2500t, at 3gc C. 
H. Merrill sold 7 store heifers, av 700%, at $21 
each; 2 yearling heifers, $11 each. 

Sample cattie sales at Brighton: 10 western 
beeves with an av weight of 1180 ths, at 44¢c L W; 
12 do, weighing 1400 ths, at 43c; 9 do, weight 1300 
lbs at $465; 8 do, weight 13:0 ths, at 4§c; 6 do, 
weight 1150 lb:, at 4c, and 2 others of 1150 ths at 
4c ? tb, by Farrell & McFlynn. A lot of 18 head, 
av 1625 ths, at $5 40; 16 do, weight 1520 bbs, at 5c; 
15 do, weight 1410 tbs, at $480; 20 head, av 1370 
Ibs, at $4 45; 15 do, av 1380 tbs, at $4 65, and 16 do, 
av 1722 ibs, at $5 40, by A. N. Monroe. In consid- 
eration of values put upon western bullocks, we 
find the market practically unchanged. We recog- 
nize steady prices, and quality that would stand 
the test of being denominated fair to extra. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market: Sales of 9 
oxen weighing 14,000 tbs at 44c; 2 do, weight 
3310 tbs, at tic, L W, and 4 oxen of 5450 bbs, 
at 3ic L W,by H. H. Brown. Sales of 15 light 
western steers, av 1148 lbs at $3 90; 14 do, av 1119 
tbs at $370; 4 steers, av 1400 ths, at 4c; 14 do, av 
1400 tbs, at 83 80; 15 nice steers, av 1455 ths, at $5 20; 
24 do, av 1700 tbs, at 54c # tb, by James A. Hatha- 
way. 2 cattle, weighing 3560 ths at 4c, by B. F, 
McIntire; sales of 6 cattle to dress 900@1300 ths at 
7c D W, by J. M. Flanders. Sales of 15 two-year- 
olds $20 each; 16 yearlings at $13 each; 2 steers 
and 3 heifers, av 900 ths, at 34c; 3 bulls at $21 ¥ 
head, by W. Scollans. 16 two year-old steers, av 
800 Ibs, at 2jc, by A. S. Moulton. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 75 | Second qual.g5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality 400 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $7 00 @7 50 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d toprime4 75 @487 |Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Sales of 2 pra. of working oxen, girthing 6 ft. 8 
and Yin, weight 2600 ths, at $100 per yoke; 1 pair 
cattle, gth, 6 ft, 10 inches, L W, 2700 ths at $110 
1 pr ? ft cattle L W, 3000 ths, at $125. 

{ pr working oxen, girthing 7 ft 1 in, L W 2950 
Ibs, at $9), by W, Scollans. 2 prs working oxen, 
girthing 6 ft 6in, L W 2600 ths, at $90@100; 1 pr, 
7 ft ¢in, L. W 3200 ibs, at $120, by J. D. Hosmer. 

Prices: Working oxen $90@160; handy steers, 
$60@112; yearlings $5 50@18; two-year-olds $14@ 
28; three-year-olds $24@40 each. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 
The situation of the milch cow market holds as 


last week, supply fair and a comfortable move- | 


ment. The best are taken readily, either by pri- 
vate parties or speculators. F. Hayden sold 1 
good springer at $45, and 1 milch cow at $40. I. 
C. Libby & Son sold 10 head out of his herd, com- 
mon to choice from $25@50 # head; 4 backward 
springers for $100. W. Scollans sold 1 choice 
milker, $55; 1 do at $65, 2 at $55 each; 1 springer, 
$45. 

75 milch cows from $25 to $50, by I. C. Libby & 
Son; 2 choice milch cows $52 50 each; 1 do at $60; 
2 extra cows $40 each; 1 do $45, by F. H. Cool- 
idge; 13 spri gers $50 each; 1 choice cow at $60; 
4 do at $50 each, by A. Stone; 1 milch cow at $30, 
and lvery slim cow $18, by F. Hayden; 5 milch 
cows at $300 and a choice lot; 1 very fancy milker 
at $70; 2 choice cows at $55 each; 4 choice cows 
at $50 each; ! extra cow $45; 1 common cow $30, 

J. S. Henry; 4 farrow cows $18@32 each, by 
N. E, Curtis; a yard of milkers at $35@50, by 
Breck & Wood; a yard of milch cows $35@65, by 
Aldrich & Johnson. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Prices are well sustained on all grades offered. 
Best lots need no urging; sales of 7 veal calves, av 
140 ths, at 6c. R.E. French sold 10 calves, ay 145 
Ibs, at 6jc. I. C. Libby & Son sold 30 calves, av, 
130 ths, at 6c. 
75 tbs, the lot for $28. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6kc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Considering the lightness of the Western ar- 
rivals at Brighton we realize that buyers find it 
more profitable to purchase of the Northern and 
Eastern sheep drovers. The range of prices for 
this week on good lambs from Canada was gen- 
erally at 5ja@5gc; we were given to understand 
that one or two flocks were disposed of at 54c as a 
very top rate. A lot fatted by J. Kendell of New- 
port, Vt., averaging 79lb, and sold to Hollis & Co., 
could not be offered at less than 54c. 370 lambs 
from Canada of 72tb were just fine and sold at $5 40 
¥ cwt. by R. B. Goodfellow; 17 common lambs of 
55ib at 4c by F. Hayden; 193 lambs of 771b, at 53c, 
by B. Hurlburt; 242 sheep and lambs of 80%, at 
$3 75 each, by D. Keef; 400 sheep and lambs, at 
$3 50 each, by Holt & Thompson: 600 sheep and 
lambs, atarange of 4c to $5 10¥cwt, the ke 
ay 70%, sheep 100, by Weiler & Libby; 46 sheep 
and Jambs of 708, at 44c, by J. Keazer; 800 lambs 
of 65%, at $3 40 each, by R. W. Brown; 2C€0 lambs 
of 73lb, at 5jc, by W. Fisher; 200 lambs at 5c, with 
$10 added on lot, vy Piper & Blaisdell; 206 sheep 
and lambs, at 4} and 5c. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@4c ¥ t for 
$2 00G@4 CO ¥ head. Spring lambs 4}@5ic ¥ hb. 


SWINE. 

No improvement in the demand for pigs, only a 
few required; sales from $1@6 # head. Easy rates 
still continue on fat hogs, and arrivals very heavy 
as expected at this season of the year. 

Prices: Western fat hogs 44@5; 
dressed hogs 6c. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

24 to 3 tons on sale, with hens and chickens at 
8c, turkeys 10@12c. 

HIDES, &c. 

H1pEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, light—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ th. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 


northern 





HORSE MARKET. 


In consequence of large supplies and limited de- 
mand the market is not in a very healthy condition. 
At auction the generality of the bids are low, and 
after considerable urging are struck off at under 
their real value. Sales at auction on Saturday at 
Combination sa e stable were 60 odd head of fresh 
arrivals at from $110 to 155, with an occasional 
choice horse at as high as $250. Their receipts 
during the week 250 head. At Russells sale stable 
a fair supply and moderate trade. Buyers insist 
upon low rates. Acarload by I. F. D:ew from 
Ohio, of business and express horses mostly to 
arrive later in the week are all high priced stock. 
Sales of the week mostly on common grades from 
$225 down to 125. At International Horse Ex- 
change prices still range easy. John Barn of 
Boone Co. Iowa, had a car load of 18 head weigh- 
ing from 10(0@1400 lbs, trained for single or double 
work. One pair closely matched dappled grays 

oed drivers, weight 1100 ibs each, 15. 2 hand, 


igh at $290. Good express horses well got up of 


1200 tbs, at $140@175. [he load as a whole ranged 
from $140@175, 18 head from Henry, III, mostly 
heavy, weighing from 1250@1600 tbs, selected by 
one of the members of the firm and of good qual- 


ity. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Oct. 26, 1887.—Cattle—Receipts, 11,000 
head; shipments, 2000 head; the market is strong 


for the best and weak for others; shipping steers, 
$2 80@4 80; stockers and feeders, $1 75@3 10; cows, 
bulls and mixed, $1 30@2 65; Texans, $1 75@3 00; 
Western rangers at $200@370. Hoge—Receipts, 
23,000 head; shipments, 6.00 head; market weak; 
mixed, $4 20@4 65; heavy, $4 30@4 65; light 
weights, $4 25@455; skips, $3 10@415. Sheep— 
Receipts, 6000 head; shipments, 1000 head ; 
strong; natives, $2 70@4 00; Western, $3 
Texans, $2 2543 25; lambs, $4 00@5 50. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


@3 40; 








timid investors have been shaken out of their 
stocks, has approach d to the effects of a panic in 
losses it has inflicted on men who lacked either 
the courage or the pecuniary strength necessary 
to hold up against so prolonged a strain. Among 
the influences used by those who profit by an un- 
healthy condition of the market to retard its re- 
covery, are the stories about short crop returns 
which have chiefly been circulated to depress quo- 
tations of great western and north-western trunk 
line stocks. Ev- rybody ought to know that except 
in very unusual years (and this is not one), the va- 
riations in the crop returns of a country so vast as 
our West and North-west substantially compen- 
sate one another. And the same is true of the 
South. Deticiencies and excesses alike are local 
in extent this year and of local importance only. 
Nothing has happened in the crops of 1887 which 
warrants the depression sought to be enforced 
upon all western and north-western railroad 
securities. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78....... 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 .. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 7s 
Eastern R. R.68 ..s es» 
New York & New Engiand R. 
Rutland R. R.68 .... 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company , 
Bell Telephone .... +. 
Boston & Albany R.R. . 
boston & Lowell R. R. 
boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . 
Connecticut River R.R.. 
Eastern R. R. 

Fitchbur, ° 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. . 
Maine Central R.R.....-+:+- 
New York & New England R.R. . 
os , 8 errr 
Norwich & WorcesterR.R.... . 
anaes © Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colomy B.B. «sc ccc nes 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. RB. . 
Rutiand, R. R.pref.. . .. +> 
Union Pacific R. R. 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 
U. 8. Pacific6s, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
Wen BOE mm sc 0 6 6 0 010 6 0 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 
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AYFLOWER, with NEw ENGLAND FAr- 
MER one year, $2.25. Free to any one 
who will send us an w subscriber for six months. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Sixteenth Exhibition of the 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Charitable Mechanic Association 


WILL OPEN IN BOSTON 


TUESDAY, Sept. 27. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue 
will be one Vast Hive of Industry, 
Skill and Art, 
The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 
Ever seen in New England. 





Extensive Art Galleries, filled with a choice col- | 


lection of Art Works, Models and fine Paintings of 
the most celebrated Yachts. 

First-class Band Concerts, Large Fountains and 
Floral Decorations. The iatest Electrical Appa- 
ratus and Appliances. 

Wonderful Agricultural a d Mineral Products of 


| Colorado and California. 











H.S. Buttles gold 8 small calves, av | 


arket 


The Woman’s Department crowded with the 
best specimens of Woman’s Work. The whole in 
Extent, in Variety, in Value, Unsurpassed. Re 
member the price of admission is 


WANTED, 
WoO STRONG WOMEN TO WORK 
at a Farm House. One to do general house- 
work, the other to make butter and otherwise as- 
sist in the house. Wages according to experience 
and ability. Address E. BUTTERICK, 


Sterling, Mass. 
FOR SALE, 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, ROSE 
Comb White Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and 
White Rabbits. B. A. CHAPMAN, 
LUDLOW, VT. 








ANTED, BY A MARRIED MAN, 
a chance to work on a Farm, or act as Fore- 
man. Uuderstands the care of horses and cattle 
and genera! farm work. Good references. 
Address A. E. B., Box 297, 
WeEsT MEDWAY, Mass. 


NOTICE. 





WILL 
COWS, Galloways, three HEIFERS, and one 
POLLED ANGUS BULL. 
These Cows all served by Polled Angus Bull; on 
the third of November, 1887, or before. 


ISAAC S. CARVER, 


LEEDS CENTRE, ME. 


HALF PRICE! 
ie THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL is de- 
sj voted to the study of 
"|Human Nature as 
taught by Phrenolo- 
34 Physiognomy, 
hysiology,etc. $2a 
year; 20 cents a num- 
Now Ready. er. “On trial’ three 
HOW TOSTUDY THEM months, half price, 
A manual of Phrenology and 25 cents. — 
Physiognomy by Prof. Nelson Sizer WANTED. Address 
andH.S.Drayton. 200p,200illus.40e Fowler & Wells 


CO., 775 Broadway, New York. 


N OW 
IS THE TIME TO 


PLANT 
BULBS 


FOR 


WINTER FLOWERING INDOORS, 
AND 


Spring Flowering in the Garden. 








FULL ASSORTMENT. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Perennial Plants, Shrubs & Trees 
A SPECIALTY, 


Flower Pots, Plain and Fancy. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


SCIILEGEL & FOTTLER, 


Market St., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


CANKER WORMS, 


CATERPILLARS, 
MOTH and 
CURCULIO 


DRIVEN FROM YOUR ORCHARDS 


BY USING OUR 


26 So. 





| provements. 
| improvements are completed will be from $1,000,- 








SELL TEN HORNLESS | 


Financial. 


| Collateral Trust Bonds 


—OF— 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 


granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure, 


Boston. Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., Trustee. 


FOR SALE BY 


CORDLEY & (CO, 


BANKERS, 
121 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


BOSTON. 








(0% SATE INVESTMENT. 10% 
MASS. 


REAL ESTATE C0. 


Par Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling until Oct. 15th for 105. 


Company owns half a million dollars worth of 
first class business property earning over 10 per ct. 
on money invested and accumulating a large sur- 
plus. It is under the management of men of great 
experience in Real Estate. Forfull particulars ad- 
dress GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington 
St., Room 3, Boston. 


Real Estate---Stock, — 


ARMS FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., 
Del. The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Pe- 
ninsula. Address L. T. SAULSBURY & CO., 
Georgetown, Del. 


KANSAS, JUNCTION CITY 


And Davis County, Kansas, is the place to 
invest in real estate for large profits and quick re- 
turns. The U.S. Government has established both 














| Cavalry and Artillery Training Schools at Fort Ri- 
| ley, a suburb of Junction City, and are expending 


2,0 0,000 in erecting new buildings and other im- 
The Government’s pay roll after the 


000 to $1,500,000 annually. Work has just com- 


| menced, now is the time to come; now is the time 
| to invest. 


ONLY <5 CENTS. | 


| dress JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 


Write GREENE & TtiURSTON for 
Illustrated Pamphlet Plats, etc., etc., Free; ad- 


(100 ACRE FARM 


In East Providence, R. I., on Narragan- 
sett Bay, 


To be Let for a Term of Years. 


WO dwelling houses, grapery, hot-house, hen. 
nery, stable, barns and sheds, fruit trees, abun- 
dant fresh water ey carried all over grounds; 
healthful location; high state of cultivation; mar 
For particulars address EDWARD 


k: t near by. 
Box, 1336, Provi- 


D. PEARCE, ‘trustee, P. O. 
dence, R. I. 





i am about to make my Annual 
importation of 


SHROPSHIRES 


To replen sh my flocks at THE MULL, and wil 


| take orders or commissions for BUCKS or EWES 


to be delivered in Boston. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 





Pure Chester White Pigs 
FOR SALE, 


» In pairs not akin, from 
registered stock. Cir- 
culars free. 

= DUNN FARM. 


S=a== §. GORDON, 
Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 


RM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cuts 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 
tle; good build:ngs, nearly new; good water power 
and cider mill Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 
Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 
mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 
wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 
cords of wood ; 44 miles from Kailroad. Price $1650. 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 


CHEAP LANDS! 











The week ends with money easier and the whole 
stock list higher and stronger; but there is nota 
settled confidence that the improvement will be so 
progressive as it deserves, There are too many 
uncertain conditions; and as Congressional legis- 
lation is one of them, and is the most uncertain of 
them all, it may be that investors will have fur- 
ther calls upoa t eir courage to withstand depres- 
sions of the market quotation of their stocks and 
bonds. The style of dealing on the Stock Ex- 
changes in some perfectly sound investment secur- 
ities—subjecting them to quotations altogether 
without reference to the actual condition of the 
properties for several successive weeks, whereby 





CANKER WORM EXTERMINATOR. 


The Cheapest and most Effective Tree Pro- 
tector, As easily applied as paint or whitewash. 
Put up in packages to suit purchasers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SEND FOR 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 


34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CIRCULAR, 


IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 
Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
| field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
| Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
and see. 
Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
| Little Rock, Arkansas. 





HOLST EIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers s<lected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


READ! READ! 
$6000 for $5000. 


NITUATED AT PETERBORO, SO. 
Village, 180 acres excellent land, fenced with 
stone wall, very extensive and convenient build- 
ings in the most thorough repair. Abundance of 
pre running water in every place where needed. 
Great variety and abundance of fruit. A very val- 
uable W Lot, estimated at 1500 cords, near 
market and saw mill of easy access. A more 
healthy, pleasant, convenient and desirable situa- 
tion for aul penetions farming, dairying, stock-raising 
urposes and keeping summer boarders, cannot be 
‘ound. Five minutes’ walk to new modern schon 
house and depot on Monadnock R. R. This situa- 
tion must be seen personally to know its real value. 
Call and examine for yay and I will prove 
to you all the above, and better than it can be des- 
cribed on paper. Advanced age and infirmities 
the only reason for selling. Terms favorable. 


LORENZO HOLT, 


(SouTH VILLAGE,) PETERBORO, N. H. 


COWS FOR SALE. 


NICE FALL COWS FOR SALE 
at A. D. DAVENPOR1’S 
MENDON, MASs. 
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ARMS, Coal Timber, and Farming Lands for 
EF sale cheap. Send for Circular to HEAVNER & 
TOTTEN, Real Estate Agents, Buchanan, W. V. 








CPEAR’S CURRY COMB, with New 
ENGLAND FARMER one year, $2.30. Free 
to any one who will send us a new subscriber for 


six months, 


M. BOLLES & CO.,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM ‘MORTGAGES 
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ON ANOTHER MAN’S 
GAME. 


DON’T BET 


’Tis an evident fact 

That with ——— and tact 
A man can win fortune or fame. 

To this proverb give heed, 

If you wish to succeed : 
‘Don’t bet on another man’s game.”’ 


If a stranger you meet 
Who is swift tore ae 
Some quick road to wealth or to fame, 
Of his wiles weil beware, 
Or you'll find, in the snare, 
That you’ve bet on another man’s game. 


At the bar, with a friend, 
You a fortune may spend, 
As a, have found to their shame, 
hile they mourn o’er their fate, 
They find out, but too late, 
That they’ve bet on another man’s game. 


On this earth where we dwell, 
There is Heaven and Hell, 
And each by our acts we attain; 
But the last, with it’s woe, 
Has been found, as we know, 
When we bet on another man’s game. 


So in games of your own 
Let your man! ood be shown, 
And let honor and right hold the rein; 
And go little on creeds, 
But go heavy on deeds, 
And don’t bet on another man’s game. 





THE SINGER’S ALMS. 
BY HENRY ABBEY. 


In Lyons, in the mart of that French town, 
Years since, a woman Jeading a fair child, 
Craved a small alms of one who, walking down 
The thoroughfare, caught the child’s glance and 
smiled 
To see behind its eyes a noble soul. 
He paused, but found he had no coin to dole. 


His guardian angel warned him not to lose 
This chance of pearl to do another good; 
So, as he waited, sorry to refuse 
The asked-for peuny, there aside he stood, 
And with his hat held as by limb the nest, 
He covered his kind face and sang his best, 


The eky was blue above, and all the lane 
Of commerce, where the singer stood, was filled, 
And many paused, and, listening, paused again 
To hear the voice that through and through 
them thrilled, 
I think the guardian angel helped along 
That cry for pity woven in a song. 


The singer stood between the beggars there, 
Before a church, and ove:head tne spire 
A slim, perpetual finger in the air 
Held toward Heaven, land of the heart’s de- 
sire— 
As if an angel, pointing up, had said: 
**Yonder a crown awaits this singer’s head.” 


The hat of its stamped bro>d was emptied soon 
Into the woman’s Jap, who drenched with tears 
Her kiss upon the hand of help. ’twas noon, 
— noon in her glad heart drove forth her 
ears. 
The singer, pleased, passed on and softly 
thought; 
‘Men will not know by whom this deed was 
wrought.”’ 


But when at night he came upon the stage 
Cheer after cheer went up from that wide throng, 
And flowers rained on him; nought could assuage 
The tamult of the welcome save the song 
That he had sweetly sung, with covered face, 
For the two beggars in the market-place. 


THE NEW CURATE. 


‘You haven't seen him yet? Well, 
that’s a pity. He’s quite acatch, I’m told; 
young, handsome and single. Why don't 
you set your cap for him, Mattie? You've 
as good a chance as the rest of them, and 
twenty-six is not old by any means.” 

She leaned over the garden gate as she 
spoke, this veritable village gossip. I 
can see her now, with her great poke bon- 
net, from beneath which the clustering 
gray ringlets peeped ; the keen blue eyes, 
that seemed to read your very thoughts; 
the trim little figure clad always in ample 
skirts of Quaker gray or sombre brown. 

Never was there a wedding, funeral or 
a christening in the village without this es- 
timable lady’s presence. What a harm- 
less little body she appeared, and how in- 
capable of carrying about that wonderful 
budget of information! How nicely she 
imparted her knowledge to her listeners, 
beginning with, ‘‘Well, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you,” or, ‘‘They do say, but of course 
you can’t believe everything,” and ending 
with, ‘‘That’s between you and me; it 
will go no farther.” 

I was busy in the garden that morning, 
training some early June roses; my 
thoughts were not the brightest, scarcely 
in harmony with nature, that was decked 
in one of her brightest mantles. It was 
quite unnecessary for Mrs. Briggs to re- 
mind me of my age; I was thinking se- 
riously of it. Twenty-six! Notvery old, 
to be sure, and yet not very young to be 
an unmarried woman. I must be content 
with fewer laurels, less conquests. I must 
step out of the field, as it were, and leave 
the romance and the day-dreams to young- 
er and fairer girls. 

It mattered little to me whether the 
new curate was young and unmarried, or a 
portly old fellow with a wife and grown 
daughters. At heart I disliked this inter- 
fering old woman who had broken in upon 
my reverie. . 

I thanked her kindly for her advice, tell- 
ing her that at present [ had no intention 
of setting my cap for any one, not even the 
new curate; so saying, I went back to my 
work and the roses. 

“‘Tnere, Mattie, don’t get riled! Of 
course, it’s nobody’s business if you're 
going to leave yourself an old maid; but 
take my advice, and don’t spend your time 
fretting and worrying over Bob Preston, 
for he ain’t worth it.” 

She shook her head wisely, and was off 
before I had time to recover from the 
cruel thrust that had opened the old 
wound—Robert Preston and the past. 

I had tried to guard my heart, to tram- 
ple under foot the old love. I could have 
laughed at my girlish folly as it it were a 
dream until a thoughtless word had 
brought back the past, like the dead risen 
to life again, or a smouldering fire that 
needed but a gentle breeze to make it 
into a burning flame. One by one the 
roses dropped from my hands. One by 
one the blinding tears fell. I was only a 
weak woman, afier all, as, covering my 
face with my hands, I sobbed: ‘*Robert— 
oh, Robert! Why were you false ?” 

It all came back to me—that visit to 
Aunt Martha, where I first met Robert 
Preston, a young student just returned 
from college. I cannot tell you all those 
bright, happy day-dreams; bow I loved 
him, and waited tor that happy day when 
he would ask me for that love. He read 
his answer in my tell-tale face before my 
lips uttered it. f : 

So, engrossed with Robert’s society, | 
took little heed of other matters, scarcely 
giving a thought to the fact that a young 
lady, the daughter of a deceased friend of 
my aunt's, was gong to make her home 
with us. S ecame. From the moment | 
looked upon her lovely face my happiness 
was gone. I was a pretty girl, tair and 
fragile, yet one might as well compare a 
simple little daisy to a full-blown poppy 
or a rich red rose as my frail beauty to this 
girl’s exquisite loveliness. 

For ai me my love was unchanged. I 
laughed in my foolish heart at my doubts 
and fears A times I would find his seri- 
ous eyes wandering from me and resting 
admiringly on the beautiful face of Kath- 
leen Lee. No man could resist that won- 








drous, fascinating face. She never en- 
couraged him, but the drooping lids, the 
faint flush, the trembling of the little 
hanis, all told plainly that she, too, loved 
him. 

How I suffered! In my mad jealousy 
I grew to almost hate the child. He loved 
me before she came with her beautitul, 
flower-like face. to rob me of that love. 
Was she blind that she did not see that 
we were betrothed? I prayed that sbe 
might go away, and leave us to ourselves 
once more, and Robert would go back to 
his old fond ways. His caresses were 
growing colder, his kisses lighter. I spoke 
of his seeming neglect ; he answered light- 
ly, taking my hands in his, and looking 
fondly at me, ‘‘Nonsense Mattie! Do 
you know, my little girl, that you are 
growing nearer and dearer to me every 
day ?” 

For a time I was satisfied, trying to be 
content with but a share of bis love. 

We were seated in the garden, one af- 
ternoon in the early autumn, Robert, Kath- 
leen and I. She was looking unusually 
handsome in a dress of soft Tadia mull. 
My lover had just paid her a well-merited 
compliment, for which she was about to 
make a gracious reply when Aunt Martha 
came to us. 

‘‘Robert,” she said, placing her hand 
fondly on his shoulder as she spoke, ‘‘will 
you gather some grapes for me? [ find 
that some ofthe bunches hang too high 
The girls will go with you and hold the 
basket.” 

He rose to comply with her request. 
Kathleen was at his side in a moment, 
while I refused to join them, feigning a 
severe headache. 

‘“‘They do not want me,” I reasoned 
within myself. 

I watched them as they walked away 
together, he carrying the little wicker 
basket, and she tossing her bright curls 
with that coquetish air that came so natu- 
ral to her. 

I cannot tell you what tempted me to 
follow them; it must have been some evil 
genius. Slowly I followed them down the 
pathway, taking every precaution, how- 
ever, not to be observed. Seated upon a 
little rustic bench, I could see every move- 
ment of my lover and Kathleen. 

How lovely she looked standing in the 
orchard, the sunlight falling athwart the 
lovely upturned face, on which a smile 
rested! Never was seen a fairer vision. 
Her sleeve of soft texture falling back, 
showed the shapely outstretcsed arm. 

Sometimes a peal of merry laughter 
would fall upon my ear. 

They did not miss me; not even Rob- 
ert. He was content with Kathleen. 

The basket was full to overflowing, and 
still they lingered. One bunch of lus- 
cious grapes—the last gathered—was in 
Robert’s hand. He stooped to put it with 
the others, when their eyes met, their 
hands touched. 

Was I dreaming? Alas, no! 
him stoop, and kiss her fondly. 

I waited no longer. With a cry of 
pain I turned, and fled to the seclusion of 
my own room, where I sobbed out the 
troubles of my young heart with only Goa 
to hear me. 

I went away quite unexpectedly. Iwas 
home-sick, I toid Aunt Martha. I lefta 
letter for Robert, giving no explanation 
, of my conduct, simply telling him it was 
| better we should part. 

I was a proud girl, and would not stoop 
to acknowledge a rival. 

I remember taking the ring he had 
given me from my hand, and what a strug- 
gle it cost me to place it with that letter— 
the last letter that I should ever write to 
Robert. 

I came home to mother, who was quite 
an invalid, and needed all my care. 

I .never heard from Robert, save once 
through Aunt Martha, who wrote: 

‘‘Of coure, Mattie, you’ve not forgot- 
ten Robert, whom, to speak candidly, you 
treated rather unkindly. He has gone to 
London to practice medicine. He is do- 
ing well.” 

An old newspaper had fallen into my 
hands, where was an account of a bril- 
liant reception. Among the guests were 
the names of Doctor Robert Preston and 
wife. I knew it was Robert and Kath- 
leen. I made-no inquiries, and receiving 
no further information, took it tor granted 
that. Aunt Martha’s kindness of heart pre- 
vented her from again refering to the 
past. I closed my heart forever. 

The world will never know me asa 
disappointed woman, I thought, flattering 
myself that I had quite succeeded in de- 
ceiving humanity in general, until the gos- 
sip had come upon me with her idle words, 
bringing to lite the bitter past that I 
thought I[ had buried years ago. 

‘‘Gomg to church service, Miss Ken- 
wood ?” 

It was my neighbor that asked the ques- 
tion, Marcia Hall. A_ dear little girl, 
with the utmost faith in mankind in gen- 
eral. 

I smiled faintly as I caught sight of the 
new bonnet with its dainty ribbons; evi- 
dently gotten up for the new curate. 

‘‘Young and foolish,” thought I. Wait 
until she’s six and twenty, and Ill wager 
she will not buy a new bonnet for all the 
new curates in the town. 

Slowly we walked to church on that 
bright Sabbath morning, Marcia chatting 
gaily, and I, dressed in the plainest of 
dresses, walking silently beside her. 


I had not fully recovered from Mrs. 
Briggs’ unkind remarks, and was deter- 
mined to show her my disinclivation to 
‘‘set my cap,” as she termed it, by ap- 
pearing in an exceedingly unbecoming 
gown. I was really disappointed on 
catching a last glimpse in the murror, to 
find that notwithstanding my plain toilet 
and my six and twenty years, | was still a 
pretty woman, and to hear my mother say 
as I stooped to kiss her, ‘‘how well you 
are looking, Mattie !” 

How crowded the little village church 
was! filled to overflowing. Every one 
was there, even that hateful Mrs. Briggs. 
i caught a glimpse of the great poke bon- 
net as 1 walked quickly to my seat. 

They were singing as we entered, yet I 
scarcely heard them, feeling rather embar- 
rassed at coming late to be gazed at by the 
entire congregation. 

I sank wearily among the soft cushions, 
gladly taking refuge behind a huge palm 
leaf fan kindly proffered hy a portly old 
gentleman beside me. 

Now a hush, a slight fluttering among 
the congregation, a rustle of garments, 
with now and then a subdued whisper as 
‘he pulpit was rolled close to the chancel, 
and the new curate ascended. 

‘‘He’s just iovely!” whispered Marcia, 
pulling sofily at my sleeve. ‘‘Do look at 
him, Miss Kenwood.” 

I kept my eyes downcast. If every 
woman in the congregation cast glances of 
admiration, I was determined to do other- 
wise. 


I saw 





‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” was the 
text. 

Clear and distinct came the words of 
the speaker. 

The first words had caused my heart to 
beat wi'dly. How like that voice of long 
ago, that rich, soft voice that had pleaded 
for my love! I listened like one in g 
dream, until I raised my eyes to see before 
me—Robert Preston. 

Yes, Robert Preston. Changed, to be 
sure—not the bright, boyish face of long 
ago. There were lines of care and suffer- 
ing on it now, while the dark hair was 
streaked with silver. 

Was Kathleen dead ? I wondered. Had 
he given up his practice? Was he happy ? 

Fifty different things crowded upon my 
memory. 

Why had fate thrown us once more to- 
gether after my bitter struggle to forget ? 

One thing [ was determined upon; I 
must leave the village. I dared not trust 
myself further. Reason as I would, my 
heart told me that I loved him still. ’ 

It was all over! I could hear the whis- 
pered comments of the worshippers on 
the eloquence of the new curate. 

The singers were chanting in that nasal, 
drawling tone so natural to village choirs, 
and still I sat dreaming. 

‘‘Are you coming?” asked my compan- 
ion: then, as I arose mechanically to obey, 
**Don’t you like him, Miss Kenwood? Do 
tell me! You listened attentively, and 
once, as I looked at you, I thought you 
was going to faint away, you looked so 

ale. Are you ill?” 

**Yes, I like him,” I added aloud, while 
my heart whispered, ‘‘God pity me, I love 
him !” 

We were out once more in the bright 
sunshine, coming quite unexpectedly upon 
a little group, composed of the wealthier 
members of the congregation gathered 
around the new curate. 

They had learned he was a man of 
wealth and standing, choosing his calling 
psimply as a matter of taste. 

Some one—I think it was the parson’s 
wife—presented me to him. 

Our eyes met; our hands touched—as, 
resting those serious eyes upon me, he 
said, *‘I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Kenwood before.” 

I cannot tell you how it happened that 
we were all walking out through the 
church-yard towards the highway, and I 
found myself alone with Robert. 

He was the first to break the silence. It 
pained me to think it was a common-place 
remark. 

‘*How is Kathleen ?” I asked, endeavor- 
ing to show him how littie I cared for the 
past, and how, without betraying the 
slightest emotion, I could inquire after his 
wite’s health. 

‘*Kathleen!” He looked rather dazed 
at the question. ‘‘I believe she is well, 
but not happy, poor girl !” 

He believed she was well. How strange! 
Had he grown weary of her as of me? 
Was he utterly devoid of honor? 

‘‘Not happy?” I said, as I toyed ner- 
vously with the roses in my bodice. ‘‘She 


i faltered. 

‘‘As my wife?” he said, gazing in blank 
amazement. ‘‘Did you—-—oh, Mattie, 
you have judged me wrongly! I never 
married Kathleen.” 

He looked like a man upon whom a 
sudden truth had dawned, or one accused 
of a great wrong who was able to prove 
his innocence. 

It was in the twilight before service that 
he told me all. The notice concerning 
Robert Preston and wife referred to his 
cousin. He had entered the ministry 
from choice, as he came into a large for- 
tune through the death of an uncle. True, 
he admired Kathleen as a man would ad- 
mire a beautiful woman, but never enter- 
tained the slightest feeling of love for her. 

The scene in the vinery was but a sim- 
ple ruse gotten up by Robert and Kathleen 


the serious result. 

Kathleen made a most unfortunate 
match, like most beautiful women, making 
a poor selection from her many suitors. 
Poor girl! what a dear kind letter she 
sent to us, telling how happy she was to 
hear we were reunited ! 

‘‘ Just to think of it!” said Mrs. Briggs. 
‘‘He came back to her after the other 
young lady had given him the mitten. I 
wouldn’t take him. Would you ?” 

We can afford to laugh at her idle gos- 
sip, we are so happy, Robert and I. I 
smile proudly to think that without ‘‘set- 
ting my cap,’ I have captured the new 
curate, after all. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE NEW REGIME AT 


NIAGARA, 


EXEMPLIFIED 


Bacon’s doctrine of the wisdom of occa- 
sional excess is constantly justified. In- 
sistance upon strict logical uniformity and 
consistency of action with a certain theory 
of conduct is not wise, because the theory 
is necessarily based upon imperfect knowl- 
edge. Mill points out that the English 
race has practically achieved most for lib- 
erty because it is not politically logical. 
It repairs in the light of experience, 
rather than remakes in accordance with a 
dogma. Jefferson’s apothegm that it is 
the best government which governs least, 
is sound, but it must be tempered with 
Bacon’s occasional excess; that is, occa- 
sional departure from the general rule. 

The demand for practical politicians 
rather than doctrinaires, and the impa- 
tience with those who are called vissiona- 
ries in politics, arise from the conscious- 
ness that allowance must be always made, 
that to see a remote star you must look a 
little on one side of it, and that there are 
laws of disorder. It is certain that the 
best governments are full of inconsisten- 
cies, and consequently that a public pro- 
ject is not to be condemned summarily be- 
cause it is notin accord with a good gen- 
eral theory. In this country the general 

rinciple following Jefferson’s apothegm 
is that the government should confine it- 
self to protecting individual liberty of 
action, assuming that such freedom will 
accomplish all that is essential for public 
progress and development, without com- 
plaint that any class or interest is more 
favored than otbers. 

But this principle is disregarded in two 
of the most vitally important institutions 
of the country—the post-office and the 
common school. There is no doubt that 
individual enterprise would carry the mails 
and provide schools. But the govern- 
ment, going beyond the protection of in- 
dividual liberty, and beyond taxation lim- 
ited to the amount of the necessary ex- 
penses of government in discharging that 
duty, manages in the nation the post-oflice 
and in the states the schools. The prac- 
tical reason and justification are that these 
are both great public conveniences of a 
kind which in our situation makes it better 





for the general welfare that they should be 
a public rather than a private care. Here 
is a wise excess, a useful departure from 
the rigidity of exact consistency. 

This is a strain of reflection of which 
many a loiterer at Niagara this summer 
was perhaps conscious as he contrasted the 
present freedom of that grand spectacle 
with its recent peril from destroying ob- 
structions. Yet the emancipation of the 
great cataract has been secured, as many 
of the noblest medisval buildings were 
erected, by a distinct violation of the letter 
ot the Jeffersonian apothegm. The ghost 
of Jefferson might well ask: If the public 
is to be taxed for a pleasure-ground, why 
not for sanitary excursions? If the gov- 
ernment is to undertake to carry letters 
and parcels, why not passengers? If the 
State should maintain schools, why not 
support colleges and museums ? 

But Bacon says that while occasional 
excess is good, the wise rule is temperance. 
The strength of States is the self-respect- 
ing and self-sustaining citizen, and the ex- 
cess must always stop short of injury to 
those qualities. The State is composed of 
citizens, and whatever they decide, upon 
mature reflection, to be best for the genr- 
eral welfare, they may properly decide to 
do, since they must do it at their own 
cost. Public spirit is the spirit in a com- 
munity which considers the benefit of the 
whole as well as the advantage of the in- 
dividual, and which willingly helps to se- 
cure that general benefit if it can be se- 
enred without injury to the larger benefit 
of the whole, which consists in developing 
and maintaining individual self reliance. 

The purchase by the State of the 
grounds surrounding Niagara Falls, for 
the purpose of removi.g obstructions and 
securing for ever the inviolate grandeur of 
the spectacle, is one of the most striking 
recent illustrations of true public spirit.— 
George Wm. Curtis. 





A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


WICKEDNESS WHICH BOOK 


AGENT SEEM 


MAKES A 
AN ANGEL. 


They were sitting, a number of kindred 
spirits, spinning yarns in a law office in 
Louisville, says the Courier-Journal. The 
conversation had turned upon the subject 
of beautiful women and where the hand- 





should be very happy as—as—your wife,” | 


to excite my jealousy, little dreaming of 


somest women were to be found. There 
was a great diversity of opinion expressed, 
the majority stoutly maintaining, of course, 
that the girl par excellence was not to be 
seen outside the glorious sovereignty of 
old Kentucky. 


‘«(;entlemen,” remarked the old colonel, | 
who had been appealed to for his views of | 
the situation, ‘‘the most perfect figure and | 


prettiest face I ever saw were in the wilds 
of Arkansaw. 


White and Arkansas rivers. Toward sun- 


possible to ford. 
canoe of the ‘dug-out’ pattern, indigenous 
to the country, was moored. 
| hind the trees a blue wreath of smoke 
curled quietly heavenward, marking the 
place where some settler had built his 
cabin in the lonely waste. After a series 





of yells from our guide that would have re- | 
flected credit on a Comanche brave about 


to take the war path, a woman glided down 
| to the bank onthe other side, gracefully 


seated herself in the canoe and commenced | 


| paddling toward us with strong, swift 
strokes. As she neared the place where 
| we were standing, we all saw that she was 
| young—not more than nineteen—and with 
| a face of surpassing loveliness. Her com- 
| plexion was of that perfect brunette type 
| only to be found in those whose ancestors 
for many generations have livcd beneath 
sunny skies; her cheeks had the inde- 
scribable tint so often seen on the sun- 
kissed side of a ripe peach; her mouth 
was exquisite, with pouting lips like twin 
cherries; her hair floated down her back 
in silken, shining wavelets nearly to the 
ground, and her eyes! ab, gentlemen, 
how shall I describe the midnight splendor 
or the transcendent glories to be seen in 
the liquid depths of those dark orbs. 

‘‘As she stepped lightly out on the bank 
and stood holding the ‘dug out’ for us to 
get into,” continued the old gentleman, 
‘‘she displayed the most ravishingly perfect 
figure I ever beheld. She was dressed in 
the single cotton garment, fashioned out 
of coarse ‘factory,’ which is worn by the 
females of her class in these distant wilds. 
It had evidently been made a year or two 
before, for she had outgrown it to such an 
extent that it impertectly performed the 
duties for which it had been constructed. 
It revealed a bust with which, in artistic 
outlines, the famous Venus di Medici 
could not for a moment compare. The 
short skirt permitted a glimpse of her 
ankles that were absolutely faultless, 
and—” 

‘‘T have a book here, gentlemen, which 
I should like to show you, if you will per- 
mit me,” said a dapper little fellow, step- 
ping briskly into the room. 

He was met with a howl of dissent from 
the major and the judge and the captain 
and the old squire, so wild and fierce that 
he never stopped running until he was 
down the stairs. 

“Go on, colonel; oh, go on,” was the 
unanimous demand of his listeners. The 
old judge stepped quietly over, closed the 
door and locked it, remarking his Ameri- 
can heart would be dadbinged if he pro- 
posed that story would be interrupted any 
more if the court knew herself, or words 
to that effect. 

‘I don’t know that I have any more to 
tell,” was the reply. 

‘‘Colonel,” solemnly said the venerable 
major, ‘‘if you leave that peerless girl 
standing there holding a canoe on the 
bank of that muddy bayou, I'll hold you 
personally responsible—I will, as sure as 
there is a God in heaven !” 

‘*We didn’t leave her there,” responded 
the colonel. ‘‘She paddled us across the 
stream, and when we asked what she 
charged she said, ‘Oh, nuthin’, I reckon. 
Pop went a b’ar huntin’ this mawnin’, and 
took all the terbacker with him; ef one o’ 
you fellers’ll give me a chaw I'll call it 
squar’.’ We gave her a chaw and went 
on about our business. I never saw her 

ain.” fi 

“I believe you're a liar,” vociferated 
the judge, as he unlocked the door; ‘‘an 
infernal old bald-headed liar.” 

‘“So do I,” chimed in each of the listen- 


ers, as they passed out and followed the | 


irate leader down the stairs to the street 
below. 

The question of which state produces 
the most beautiful women is still before 
the house. 

7) ee eS 
THE POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCE OF 
USING NATURAL GAS. 

A writer in the Cincinnati Commercial 

Gazelte says that two hundred years ago, 





in China, there was just such a craze about 


A party of us were out | 
hunting over in the swamps between the | 


set we came to a deep and muddy bayou, | 
which we knew ai a glance it would be im- | 


On the opposite side a | 


Away be- | 


natural gas as we have in this country to- 
day. Gas wells were sunk with as much 
vim and vigor as the Celestials were ca- 
able of, but owing to a gas explosion 
that killed several millions of people and 
tore up and destroyed a large district of 
country, leaving a large inland sea, known 
on the maps as Lake Fou Chang, the bor- 
ing of any more gas wells was then and 
there pronibited by law. It seems, ac- 


large and heavy pressure gas wells were 
struck, and in some districts wells were 
struck quite near to each other. Gas was 
lighted as soon as struck, as is done in 
this country. It is stated that one well 
with its unusual pressure, by induction or 


the burning gas of a smaller well, result- 
ing in a dreadful explosion of a large dis- 
trict, destroying the inhabitants thereof. 
Lake Fou Chang rests on this district. 
The same catastrophe the writer thinks is 
imminent in this country, unless the laws 
restrict further developments in boring so 
many wells. Should a similar explosion 
occur, there will be such an upheaval as 
will dwarf the most terrible earthquakes 
ever known. 
belt from Toledo, through Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, will be ripped up to the 
depth of 1200 to 1500 teet and flopped 
over like a pancake, leaving a chasm 
through which the waters of Lake Erie 
will come bowling down, filling the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys and blotting them 
out forever. 





MR. LINCOLN’S INGENUITY. 


In 1864 he was greatly bothered by the 
eace-at-any-price men from the North. 
There was especially one old fellow from 
Massachusetts, very bland and wholly bald, 
who was the thorn in the Presidential 
flesh. Mr. Lincoln managed to get rid of 
him and his Quaker appeals by one device 
or another, till his ingenuity was severely 
taxed. One day, when the angel of mer- 
cy had been boring him about half an hour 
to the delay of important business, the 
President suddenly rose, walked to a closet 
and took a large bottie from it. 

‘Did you ever try this for baldness ?” 
he asked, exhibiting the bottle for his visi- 
tor’s inspection. 

The visitor admitted that he never had. 
Mr. Lincoln summoned a servant, had the 
bottle wrapped up, and gave it to the 
astonished philanthropist with the injunc- 
tion: *‘Now go and rub some of that on 
your head. Persevere, keep it up. They 
| say “twill make the hair grow. Come 
back in about three months and report.” 

The grieved disciple of Penn found him- 
self outside the door with the hair restorer 
under his arm before he had time to fairly 
reflect. 





| MARY’S LAMB ON A NEW PRINCI- 
PLE. 
Mollie had a little ram as black as a rub- 
ber shoe, and everywhere that Mollie 
| went he emigrated too. 
He went with her to church one day— 
| the folks hilarious grew, to see him walk 
demurely into Deacon Alien’s pew. 

The worthy deacon quickly let his angry 
| passions rise, and gave it an uncbristian 
kick between the sad brown eyes. 

This landed rammy in the aisle; the 
deacon followed fast, and raised his foot 
| again; alas! that first kick was his last. 
For Mr. Sheep walked slowly back, 
| about a rod, ‘tis said, and ere the deacon 

could retreat, he stood him on his head. 

The congregation then arose and went 
| for that ere sheep; several well-directed 
butts just placed them in a heap. 

Then rushed they straightway for the 
door, with curses long and loud, while 
rammy struck the hindmost man and 
shoved him through the crowd. 

Tne minister had often heard that kind- 
ness would subdue the fiercest beast. 
‘‘Aha,” he said, ‘‘Tll try that game on 
rou.” 

And so he kindly, gently called: ‘*‘Come, 
rammy, rammy, ram; to see the folks 
abuse you sol grieved and sorry am.” 

The ram quite dropped its humble air, 
and dropped from off its feet, and when 
the parson landed, he was behind the 
hindmost seat. 

As he shot out the door and closed it 
with a slam, he named a California town— 
I think ‘twas ‘‘Yuba Dam.”— Fz. 





THE CONTENTED MAN. 


lius Vanderbilt, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 


well spiced with rich wit. From it we 


make the following extract : 


Harlem, the man who is satisfied with his 
condition. I do not want any contented 
men around me. 


no steam, no electricity, no railroad com- 
contented; but we don’t want any con- 


satisfied with their lot, but are not seeking 
to better it. We want ambitious men,who 
mean to be better mentally and physically 
and morally tomorrow than they were yes- 
terday. and who, by being better mentally, 


were last, come into the places as they fall 
in of those who are higher in position and 
have greater salaries. A contented man is 


know stagnant men; they are men to be 
avoided. 





Tue Latest Epririon or Roiio.— 
‘*Father,” said Rollo, suddenly pausing in 


tween heaven and the President of the 


cording to the Chinese history, that many | 


back draught, pulled down into the earth | 


The country along the gas | 


| said, ‘God bless him.” 








| in 


At the opening of the Railroad Men’s | 
Building erected in New York by Corne- | 


made an address of remarkable brilliancy, | 
| one who, day-dreaming in his chair, be- 
| held a vision, which stood before bim and 

You may think from what I say that I | 
want in the railway service of the New | 
York Central, the West Shore and the | 


In the olden times when | 
people lived in hamlets where there was | 
| lected, I never return.’ 
munication, and died in sight of the church | 
spire which saw them born, they could be | 


tented men around now, neither do we | 
want sour or disgruntled men who are dis- | 


physically and morally next year than they | 





reading the Hebrew grammar aloud to his | 
mother, ‘‘Father, there is a difference be- | 


had suspected as much ever since Uncle 
George had been lified out of the post 
office, but he craved to know the differ- 
ence in exact terms. This may see a 
rather encyclopedical way of talking toa 
boy four years old, but Roilo’s father 
didn’t believe in a pootsy-wootsy system 
of education. ‘‘What is the difference, 
Rollo?” he demanded sternly. ‘One is 
peopled by the elect and the other is elect- 
ed by the people,” said Rollo. ‘And 
what,” asked his father, ‘‘is the difference 
between heaven and a Kansas farm?” 
‘‘One is a land of peace and the other isa 
piece of land,” suggested Rollo. **Cer- 
tainly,” said his tather. ‘Now you see 
how easy and childish that is when you 
have once found the combination. Never 
let me hear you at it again, or I will re- 
move portions of your cuticle by the at- 
trition of the skate strap. You compraw- 
ney voo?” ‘*We,” said Rollo, ‘*we, M. 
le papa; je catch on.” And so he had, 
many a time.— Burdette, in Broolyn Eagle. 


A BLESSED OLD MAN. 


He isa blessed old man. He grows 
more so all the time. It cost him more 
than a passing pang when the time came 
for him to give up the active work, and 
have his name added to the list of super- 
annuates. But he stepped down so grace- 
fully that no one noticed his wrinkled 
cheeks grow pale, or saw that bis eyes 
showed traces of last night’s tears. ‘As 
many as will grant Brother—a superannu- 
ated relation, raise your hands,” said the 
bishop, and the thing was done. ‘Two or 
three old brethren in the front pew, who 
had had like experiences, sympathetically 
He went from 
conference sweet, tender, trustful, and set- 
tled in a little cottage in the midst of his 
late parishioners. ‘That was ten years ago, 
and he has been growing more gentle and 
cheerful ever since. He is the friend of 
every body, and every body is his friend. 
His head is white, and he totters a good 





| deal when he walks, but his heart is young. 


Tne children love to be where he is. He 
is the staunch friend of his pastor and the 
church. No one dares to speak disparag- 
ingly of either when he is near. He does 
not find fault with things. He does 
not live mostly in the past. You never 
hear him talking mournfully of the de- 
parted glory of the church, and of the sin 
of forgetting the ‘land-marks.” He 
thinks the world is getting better all the 
time, and he is glad he has been permitted 
to live so long. Sunshine is in his heart, 
and on histace. He is ripening for para- 
dise, and will go there pretty soon. When 
the gates of pearl swing open, and he 
stands upon the streets of gold, it will not 
be such a great change, for he has been 
living in the atmosphere of heaven a good 
many years, and his conversation has been 
with the King. One of these years when 
the conference roll is called, there will be 
no voice to respond to his name. Some 
one will say, ‘‘He is dead.” They won't 
mean that, though, for such men do not 
die. ‘Tears will start to the of the 
veterans because of the memories of other 
years, and everybody will say, **Well, he 
was a blessed old man.” — Mich igan Advo- 
cate 


eyes 


With the 


should come 


opening of the public schools 

the reflection to boys and 
girls whose schoo! days are over that they 
can, by a few their 
education for themselves during the long 
evenings of fall and winter. If they have 
learned to read and write they have the 
keys of knowledge which will enable them 
to advance themselves in any direction for 
which they are naturally qualified. Indi- 
vidual efforts will suffice for some, but 
others need the stimulus of association in 
clubs or classes of other young people. 
Literary societies and libraries are great 
helps to thoughtful, stud:ous boys and 
girls, and those who are engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits may benefit themselves by 
attending regularly at night schools, where 
instruction is given in drawing or in me- 
chanical handiwork. Those who work 
during the day are entitled to time during 
the evenings for rest, recreation or amuse- 


sacrifices, Continue 


| ment, but two nights a week, at least, 


should be given to some kind of self-im- 
provement. The sacrifice required is only 
the beginning, for work in a night 
school, or participation in the debates ot a 
literary society, or systematic reading 
soon interests those who engage in it and 
affords as much pleasure as any idle 
amusement.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





I have read somewhere the legend of 


beckoned him to follow her to fortune. 
He waited sluggishly, heeded not her call 
nor her beckoning, until at last she grew 
dim and disappeared. Just as the vision 
faded he sprang to his feet and cried out: 
‘Tell me who thou art !”’ and received the 
answer, ‘‘l am an opportunity; once neg- 


b] 





I never saw a man who was large enough 
to report the whole truth in respect to any 
thing which he looked at. It has not been 
considered sate, I think, in heaven, where 
the manufactory of men is, to put every- 
thing in everybody. The result is that 
one man carries so much, and another so 
much. Why, ittakes about twenty men 
to make one sound man.— Beecher. 





The old idea of salvation was that men 
were crackers, all cut of a certain size, 


n 18 | baked to a certain dryness, packed in 
sure to be a stagnant man, and all of us | 


church boxes, and kept there; and, when 
men were taken into cburch, they were 
like so many packages taken by an express 
company, and safely delivered at the other 
end of the route.— Beecher. 


Unequalled—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 





What is the proper length for ladies’ crino- 


United States.” Rollo’s father said he | line? A little above two feet. 
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for Infants and Chiidren. 








“Castoria is so well adapted tochildren that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
| known to me.” H. A. Arncner, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


estion, 
Without injurious medication. 


Tas Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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THE AGE OF REASON. 


“Reason cannot show itself more reasonable 
<han to cease reasoning on things above reason,”’ 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
Man dares to question God’s just laws, 
ro sneer, pervert, dissect; 
To prove their fallacy, because 
He has an intellect. 
Created king of every clime, 
Possessor of the sod, 
Because he wears the form divine 
He thinks himself a god. 
He reasous out salvation’s plan, 
Brings theories of his oww, 
And with his puny, human hand 
Usurps his Maker’s throne, 
Then with his feeble, fleeting breath, 
Begs pardon at the gate of death. 
—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 





SUGGESTIONS THA'l RHYME. 


**You are sick, that’s sure’”’—they say ; 
“Sick of what?’’—they disagree. 
‘+’ Tis the brain,’’ thinks Dr. A., 
**?’ Tis the heart,’ holds Dr. B., 
* Tis the liver, my life I’d lay!”’ 
‘Tis the lungs!” ‘The lights!” 

Ah me! 


So ignorant of man’s whole 

Of bodily organs plain to see— 

So sage and certain, frank and free, 

About what’s under lock and key— 
Man’s soul! 


“Oh, what is so rare as a day in June?” 
Asks Lowell. Well, opinions vary; 
But the day most rare, we must declare, 
Is the twenty-ninth of February. 
— Ottawa Journal. 


Her appetite is delicate, 
She cannot eat today; 
But see her in the pantry 
When her beau has gone away. 


Oh, red are the noses of topers 
Who loud ’gainst the Puritans cry, 
And thisk that the nation is ruined 
Becaure all their whistles are dry. 


Oh, blue, very blue, is the Sunday— 
No matter how sunshiny o’erhead; 
Yet, isn’t a deeply blue Sunday 
Much better than one painted red? 
—Cleveland Sun, 


Life is too short for any bitter feeling; 

Time is the best avenger, if we wait; 
The years speed by, and on their wings bear heal- 

ing; 

We bave no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the slow mounds seem revealing 
That thick and fast about our feet are stealing— 

Life is too short. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





HOW I CONQUERED THE UNRULY 
BOYS. 

Just half a century ago I engaged to teach a 
school where, the winter previous, three school- 
masters, as they were called, were thrown out 
of the windows by the big boys attending. To 
make surethat no such a thing should again 
occur, a big man fully 200 pounds in weight 
was engaged. He passed through the examin- 
ing committee’s hands, and thought it might 
bea good plan to visit the families of the dis- 
trict, with whom he would board and who 
would furnish his pupils, at the same time mak- 
ing displays to them of his powers. He got 
assurances from the dozen or more young men 
of a reception he did not care to have, and 
withdrew his bargain to teach the school. 

A district meeting was called and a vote taken 
toengage me. An agent called on me early 
the next day and a bargain was soon made. 
This was 1836, before the district system was 
abolished. I had taughtin two adjoining dis- 
tricts in another town, and was well known in 
this district. After examination by the town’s 
committee, I went to my school, as I may call 
it, with no concern on my part of any trouble, 
though loaded with a good deal of superfluous 
advice from the comwittee. 

It was my plan to make no laws for the 
scholars’ observance or guidance, leaving all 
with them to do this business. I had also seen 
the ill effects of the spirit of emulation—one 
scholar doing his best to excel another—so I 
had no classes on this basis. There were no 
heads of classes in any studies. In this school 
all had previously gone on in the old way. It 
seemed to be the unanimous wish of the big 
boys, some of them of legal age, that one class 
of the oldest should go on in the old way, just 
to see how they would come out. I consented, 
but expressed a fear that evil might come of it. 

The class of twenty or more was arranged by 
lot. There were two recitations a day. The 
text was Worcester’s Comprehensive Diction- 
ary. I gave such leading words for spelling 
and defining as would enable the class to finish 
the book in the winter. On the second day’s 
trial two young men standing together in the 
class were beaten by a miss of half their years. 
They disputed my hearing, and the girl, quite 
diffident, chose not to go above them. The 
next forenoon the same thing occurred in an 
unmistakable manner. As the girl took her 
place above them the blood came to their faces, 
evincing great violence of feeling. When the 
members of the class went to their seats, these 
two young men squatted down and hopped 
along like toads, creating much laughter. As 
soon as quiet was restored, I asked one of them 
if he would oblige me by taking the place he 
had just left in his class. He answered by a 
shrill whistle and laughingly pointed to a win- 
dow and a lot of his comrades. They all 
seemed to be quite merry for some minutes. I 
stood at my desk quietly waiting. The still- 
ness of the school which followed was quite ap- 
palling to the young men. They were fast 
getting serious and pale of face as I calmly sur- 
veyed the scene, looking mostly at him to 
whom I had spoken. He was gasping for 
breath and struggling to speak, so as to break 
the spell. I said: ‘I did not quite under- 
stand.” After great effort he gotout: “I was 
about to say I was not alone in this matter.” 
I had not understood that he was; thereupon 
be walked to his place, though very weak and 
trembling, and made a very handsome bow. 
I waved assent for him to goto his seat. The 
Other, at my request, did the same, and here 
ended all trouble that winter in the school. 

S. Be 

Three Rivers, Mass. 





NEW LITERATURE. 
THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

The Golden Fleece is a new magazine, su- 
perbly printed on the very nicest of extra heavy 
paper. 

The question “What is Evolution?” is wel) 
answered by Pro. Joseph Le Conte in the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 

The Cosmopolitan has an interesting illus- 
trated article, showing how the buffalo have 
been recklessly exterminated. 

Harper's Magazine has an exceptionally bril- 
liant feature in one of Kate Field’s racy and in- 
imitable sketches, entitled “Our Summer’s Out- 
ing.” 

In the fore-front of the Wide Awake is tale 
of adventure, shipwreck, smuggling and piracy, 
the hero of which was a boy full of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes philosophizes about the English, their 
Climate, flora, fauna, dress, general appearance, 
etc. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health pays @ high compliment to Vermont in 
presenting an excelJent likeness of, and accu- 





rate interesting articles on, Hon. Luke P. Po- 
land. 


The subject of a training school for children’s 
nurses is broached in Babyhood, it being claimed 
that there would be no lack of employment of 
such, at good salaries, by a multitude of wealthy 
families. 

The frontispiece of the Century is a striking 
portrait of Harriet Beecher Stowe, apropos of 
a psper by James Lane Allen, entitled “Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ at Home in Kentucky,” 
which recounts the life of the Kentucky slave 
of the old time, in a series of typical scenes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“The Ignoramus” is the litle of a new book 
in the press of D. Lothrop Company. 


“‘A Speculator in Petticoats,” by the celebrat- 
ed French novelist, Hector Malot, is in press 
for immediate publication, by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 


“Popular games for the wise and otherwise” 
is a 100 page 50 cent book, giving clues to much 
enjoyment for the young people on dull days 
or long evenings. The O. M. Hubbard Compa- 
ny, Rochester, N. Y. 

A dainty little volume, called “The Old 
Farm Home,” by Abbie M. Gannett, will ap- 
peal to the hearts of many aman and woman 
whose tenderest memories of childhood are 
bound up in such a home. Lothrop & Co, 
Boston. ' 

Willis Boyd Allen, the editor of Cottage 
Hearth, bas written a new story which is like- 
ly to be very popular with the boys, called 
“The Northern Cross; or, Ned Randolph’s 
Year at the Latin.” Several of the characters 
are pen portraits. 


Charles Follen Adams is well known for his 
dialect ballads, through which runs a vein of 
humor, suggestion and of human nature which 
gives them great popularity. We are indebted 
to him for a volume just published by Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00. 

Oliver Optic needs no introduction to a New 
England audience, and there will be much in- 
terest in the new edition of ‘‘Our Standard Bear- 
er; or the life of General Ulysses S. Grant; his 
Youth, his Manhood, his Campaigns, and his 
Eminent Services in the Reconstruction of the 
Nation his Sword has redeemed; as seen and 
related by Captain Bernard Galligasken, Cos- 
mopolitan, and written out by Oliver Optic.” 
The work is illustrated by the well known ar- 
tist, Thomas Nast. Lee & Shepherd, Boston. 
$1.50. 

General Douglas Frazar’s ‘Perseverance Is- 
land,” in new edition is received. For its sub- 
title the volume is called the ‘‘Robinson Crusoe 
of the Nineteenth Century.” ‘The author de- 
scribes the achievements of a Vermont Yankee 
on a lonely island in the Pacific, where be was 
shipwrecked, and yet attained wealth, comfort, 
and all that is worth having, save human com- 
panionship. The evident purpose of this work 
is to show how much aman may achieve who 
knows how to help himself. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, $1.50. 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
Nk&w ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mase. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
313. ‘The child is father of the man.” 315. 
Presume. B-lock. S-tub. 
C-lamp. 
316. F 
YEA 
YEAST 
FEATHER 
ASHEN 
TEN 
R 
317. Be-side. 
New Puzzles--No. 61, 
NO. 318. NUMERICALS. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 2, 5, 7 is a number. 
My 3, 2, 1, 8 is a feeling. 
My 9, 4, 6 is what a wagon whee! makes. 
My whole is a boat. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 
My 5, 2, 7 is an article. 
My 6, 7, 1 is to rent. 
My 4, 3, 1 is what I do when I am tired. 
My whole has just been beaten. 
Southbridge, Mass. ETHEL WHITAKER, 
NO. 319. SQUARE. 


1. Did make. 2. Dry. 3. Dreadful. 
noted garden in Asia. 
Mecklenburg, N. Y. CoMET. 
NO. 320. LITERARY ENIGMA. 


My 6, 17, 30,3, 19, 19 is the author of “A 
Fable for Critics.” 

My 28, 11, 20, 25,13,27 is the author of 
“Alexander’s Feast.” 

My 14, 2, 32, 22, 33, 32, 10,11 is the author 
of ‘‘Mogg Megone.” 

My 1, 13, 15, 24, 4, 7, 16, 27 is the author of 
“The Princess.” 

My 15, 8, 16, 28 is the author of “The Song 
of the Shirt.” 

My 15, 31, 30, 22, 2, 8,11, 18,3 is the author 
of ‘‘The Marble Faun.” 

My 235, 5, 18, 33, 10 is the author of ‘“‘The In- 
ferno.” 

My 1, 23, 9, 21,17 is the author of “Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.” 

My 12, 16, 8, 22, 26, 32, 11,3 is the author of 
“The Huriade.” 
My whole, of 33 letters, is a quotation from 
Milton. 

Lyme, N. H. 

NO. 321. 


1. Not shut. 2. To peel. 
tory. 4. A bird’s home. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

(<a Answers will appear next week. 
in three weeks. 

SOLVERS. 

Correct solutions to puzzles in No. 58 were 
received from Robert Mansfield, Polaris, Shaw- 
mut, Daisy, Maximus and Albion. 


4, A 


Eusig LATHAM. 
SQUARE. 
3. Epochs of his- 


POLARIS. 
Solvers 


Palaver. 

As Mr. Robert Mansfield neglected to send 
the solution to his ‘‘Monument,” which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago, we were obliged to 
solve it ourselves, and consequently it appeared 
slightly different from the way in which it was 
originally constructed. 








ANECDOTES. 
VENERABLE LAMB. 

Smith and Jones were dining at the restaurant 
the other night. The lamb that they had joint- 
ly ordered was particularly tough. Jones 
called the waiter. 

‘‘What is this meat you have given us ?” 

“Lamb, sir.” 

**You are very sure it’s lamb and not sheep ?” 

“Oh! vertainly, sir.” 

“H’m! Oh, yes, I see. 
childhood probably !” 

ANYTHING TO PLEASE HER. 


It was midnight, and an impassioned lover in 


A case of second 








an up-town drawing-room kneeled at the feet of 
his heart’s choice and exciaimed : *‘Gerty, I will 
do anything in this world to make you happy.” 

“Do you mean it, George ?” 

“I do, I de, darling.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake go home and let me 
go to bed.” 


DULL BUSINESS. 


Clergyman—How is your health this sum- 
mer? I trust you have been well during this 
sultry weather. 

Undertaker—Pretty well, thank you. 

Clergyman—And how’s business ? 

Undertaker—Poor, poor. I haven’t buried a 
living soul for six weeks. 

THE RULING PASSION. 


“My dear,” said a busband, gently rousing 
his wife—the lady was dangerously ill—‘‘Mrs. 
DeHobson called a little while ago and left her 
love and sympathy for you. She seemed deeply 
affected.’’ 

“John,” said the sick lady, in avery weak 
tone of voice, as she slowly unclosed her eyes, 
‘what did she have on?” 


A BOSTON BOY. 


A little Boston boy I know, aged 6, is of a 
very imaginative temperament. Quite recently 
his mother noticed that at bedtime each night 
he laid his little boots together upon their sides, 
instead of setting them upright. 

‘Pray teli me why you always place your 
shoes that way ?”’ said mamma; and the child 
replied : 

‘‘Because they must ve tired walking so much 
all day I lay them sideways so that they can 
rest.” 

BUSTLES. 

The modern bustle is often responsible for 
the disappearance of newspapers, but one was 
responsible in Springfield, O., the other day for 
the disappearance of an overcoat. The coat 
was owned by Mr. Andrew Whitely and was 
loosely thrown upon his shoulder. While pass- 
ing down the stairway he gave his attention to 
some ladies, but as he was doing so felt his coat 
fall from his shoulders. He at first thought 
that it had fallen upon the floor, but when he 
stooped it was not to be found. It had fallen 
upon a lady’s bustle, and was carried upon that 
appendage out of the crowd to the street, where 
the lady discovered its presence. She didn’t 
know who it belonged to until the gentleman 
advertised for it, and then she returned it with 
proper explanations. 


THE TORTILITA MINES. 





A Shrewd Yankee Sends an Expert to 
Look Over the Property—The Ex- 
pert’s Opinion and Advice. 


The Tortilita Gold and Silver Mining Com- 
pany’s Arizona mining properties, which were 
quite fully described in The Evening Post on 
the 17th inst., have attracted wide attention, 
opening up, as they do, some wonderful experi- 
ences in mining precious ores, and a most re- 
markable opportunity for safe and profitable 
investment. Our readers will be interested in a 
perusal of the following extract from a private 
letter received in this city yesterday, which 
bears directly upon this subject, and fully sub- 
stantiates the favorable impression already cre- 
ated and confirmed by the statements of The 
Post and other leading journals in various parts 
of the country. We quote: 


Kansas City, Mo., Augnst 25, 1887 

Dear Brother—Your telegram of the 1Sth 
inst found me at Los Angeles, Cajifornia, but 
an hour or tvo before my intended departure 
for the east, and I am very happy thus to have 
been able to perform the pleasant task which 
you assigned to me, of a side trip to Owl’s Head 
mining district on my way home. I left Los 
Angeles at 10:15 A. M. on Thursday, by the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and at 11:45 next 
morning found myself at Tucson, which your 
dispatch informed me is the nearest important 
railroad point to the mines Although your 
instructions by wire were simply to “go to the 
mines and get at the true inwardness of the 
whole business,” I easily understood that what 
you wanted of me was to know from the per- 
sonal observation of a reliable friend all that 
could be learned about some mining scheme in 
which you or your neighbors were probably in- 
vited to become participants, and in which your 
confidence might perhaps not be absolute. I 
have, as you know, seen something of mines 
and mining in California and Colorado; and so 
when the Tucson boniface asked if I wanted a 
top or open buggy, I told him to give me his 
best saddle horse, and without an ounce of bag- 
gage I started off over the hills, thirty-odd 
miles to the camp of the Tortilita Mining Com- 
pany. The roads were much better than I ex- 
pected to find, and the clock was just striking 
six when I reined up at an unpretentious wood- 
en building which looked as it it might be the 
camp post office, or a store, but which proved 
to be the office of the mining company and the 
headquarters of Mr. D. T. Elmore, superin- 
tendent in ww of the active operations at 
the mines. Declining,the hospitality which he 
offered, I managed to get supper and lodging at 
the boarding house adjoining the little crushing 
and smelting works and at an early hour next 
morning set out for the mines, which had been 
located for me by a Mexican at the mill in such 
a way that by the aid of a rough sketch which 
I made on paper under his direction, I felt sure 
of easily finding them. There are twelve mines 
in the Tortilita group. I personally visited and 
inspected eight of these during the day, finding 
active operations in progress at only six, viz: 
The Jesse Benton, Tom Benton, By Chance and 
By Chance Extension at the northeast cluster, 
and the Red Peach and Lazy Sleeper at the 
southwest cluster. The little mill has oniy five 
stamps, and but a very moderate amount of 
mining is necessary to keep it going. There is 
any quantity of ore in sight and within easy 
reach at all of the eight mines which I saw, and 
I am amazed that the management is satisfied 
with this iittle one horse mill, knocking the ore 
to pieces with five stamps, and getting out six 
or eight bundred dollars a day, while a fifty 
stamp mill might be supplied with good rich 
ore from these mines for twenty years to come, 
yielding six or eight thousand dollars a day 
without beginning to exhaust this great field of 
precious metal. Elmore tells me that this 
property has recently changed hands, and that 
the present company are negotiating somewhere 
in the east for two or three twenty-stamp mills. 
If this be true, you may set it down for a fact 
that this Owl’s Head district will astonish the 
world by the vastness and richness of its de 
posits, and the company which owns this group 
of mines will become the wealthiest 1ining 
corporation at least in America. r 

I remained one day and two nights at the 
camp, coming on to Kansas City by the Atlan- 
tic express which reaches Tucson at midday on 
Sunday, arriving here early this morning, and 
now embracing the first opportunity to write 
you. I go to Chicago this evening, and thence 
to Minneapolis, not expeeting to reach Connec- 
ticut before the second or third week in Sep- 
tember. When I see you I can give you by 
word of mouth a great many interesting de- 
tails of my two days in the saddle—one day go- 
ing to and from Tucson and the camp, and the 
other among the mines. 

I found my mail awaiting me at the Crocker 
house, and among tbe letters and papers a copy 
of THe Hartrorp Eventne Post of the 17th, 
with its splendid map and description of the 
Tortilita mines. It is all very well done, and 
interests me much in view of my Jaunt over the 
properties. The story is in no respect over- 
drawn. I notice that the superintendent’s 
statements to me regarding the proposed new 
stamping works are confirmed. This settles 
the question as to the future of the mines and 
the mining company that owns them. What is 
the stock of the company selling at? It will 
be well to advise all our friends to get in if they 
can do so anywhere near the ground floor. 
This is my candid conclusion. You know me 








well enough to judge whether the advice is good 
or not. 


Very hastily but truly yours, 
E. F. DENSLow. 
Hartford, (Conn.) Post, Aug. 31, '87. 


The Tortilita Gold and Silver Mining Com- 
pany has for its president Mr. Joseph H. Reall, 
president also of the American Agricultural 
and Dairy Association, and well known among 
the farmers of America, an experienced busi- 
ness man, well versed in financial matters. 

The shares of the Tortilita Company are be- 
ing taken all over the country for investment 
by bankers, merchants, farmers, mecbanics and 
laboring men and women. They can only be 
bought now by private subscription, and those 
wishing to purchase will do well to send in 
their orders at once, as the books will soon 
close preparatory to calling the stock on the 
board. The shares can now be bought at par 
in any sized lots, from one share to 5000, direct 
from Mr. Joseph H. Reall, at the Company’s 
office, 57 Broadway, New York. 

It is believed that the Tortilita is one of the 
soundest and best mining enterprises yet 
brought to the attention of the public, and that 
those who invest in it will reap handsome re- 
turns. They are at Jeast sure of a safe invest- 
ment and good dividends. 

There is but a portion of the stock for sale, 
and that is for the purpose of putting up the 
additional machinery required.—New York 
Star. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The worst feature about catarrh is its danger- 
ous tendency to consumption. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures catarrh by purifying the blood. 





Why do old maids wear mittens? To keep 
off the chaps. 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves, as ithers see us!”’ 

Few women want to appear sick, and yet how 
many we see with pain written on every feature, 
who have been suffering for months from fe- 
male weakness, and who could easily cure them- 
selves by the use of Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Pre- 
scription,” to be found at any drug store. This 
remedy is a specific for weak backs, nervous or 
neuralgic pains, and all that class of diseases 
known as ‘female complaints.” Illustrated, 
large treatise on the diseases of women, with 
most successful courses of self-treatment, sent 
for 10 cents in stamps. Address World’s Dis- 

nsary Medical Association, 663 Main Street, 

uffalo, N.Y. 


My first is my second and my whole? Pa-pa. 


Thomas Carlyle, 

the great Scotch author, suffered all his life with 
dyspepsia, which made his own life miserable 
and caused his best and truest friends not a lit- 
tle pain because of his fretfulness. Dyspepsia 
generally arises from diseases of the liver and 
as Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery’ 
cures all diseases of this great glund, it follows 
that while all cannot be Cariyles, even with dys- 
pepsia, all can be free from the malady, while 
emu ating his virtues. 


When wil water stop running down hill? 
Why, when it gets to the bottom. 


Dr. 8. A. Tuttle-—1 want to tell you what 
your Family Elixir has done for my men. I 
have a man working for me (John Burns) who 
had to stay at home a week with a lame back. 
He had a doctor attending to him, but he did 
not relieve bim any. I took to him a bottle of 
your Family Elixir, which he rubbed on his 
back, and wet a flannel cloth with it, and told 
him to keep it on where the pain was, which he 
did, and was back at work again in « few days, 
entirely cured. M. P.A. 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1887. 


Why was Ruth very rude to Boaz? Because 
she pulled his ears and trod on his corn. 


Time and labor saved by the use of Py e's 
PEARLINE. Sold by grocers everywhere, but 
be sure you are not imposed on by the vile im- 
itations in the market. 


What did the rose say to the sun? Blow me. 
Ah! but what did the sun say to the rose? 
You be blowed. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrb, Asthma and 
ali Throat and Lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for NervousDebility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, atter baving tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
feit it his duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a de- 
sire to relieve human suffering, I will send free 
of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 149 Power’s block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Why was Eve made? For Adam’s Express 
Company. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


What word is it which, by changing a single 
letter, becomes its own opposite? United; 
untied. 





Bus 
DYSPEPSIA. 


Hooa’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy toall the functions of the body. IL: 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 








It is a perfect self-reg- 
ulator, and will run at 
a uniform speed, and 
will not blow down in 
any wind. Thereis no 
jerk or jar on the tow- 
er. It is simple, noise- 
less, light gy 
durable andcheap It 
will pay you to inves 
tigate its merits. 


TANKS 


IN ALL SIZES. 


Windmill and 
Frost-proof 


pean Hand Force Pumps. 
Ayrault Cement-Coated Wood Pipe, 


Very Durable and Cheap. 
Wells drilled in Rock and Wells driven in earth. 
Estimates made on complete Windmill Outfits for 
Farm and Suburban Waterworks. 


JEROME POTTER, 


Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 
Providence, R. I 


“The Shorthorn Journal, 


MT. STERLINC. KY. 
HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 
Filled with useful information. Edited by a 
Farmer and Breeder. Every Stock Raiser should 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Book, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, price $2.50. 

Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the 

Fairs in New England, 


Address Ww. E. 





BEAN, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky- 


ANTED.--iFf YOU WANT TO 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER 








University of 4iee State of New 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 


139 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (D. V. 8.) 

The regular course of Lectures commences in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V. S., Dean of the Faculty. 





BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless ip 
tone. Beautifu) 
in finish. In 

, dorsed by our 
best artists. 


i 


ili 


Catalogues mailedon application. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


$3.75 STAN concn 


foo fetes Wewant anactive and intelligent man 
| a or woman torepresent us in each town. 
sae To those who are willing to work we 
5 Jee vy large profits. Cooker and 

; tfit free. Apply at once for Terms, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y, 





— 
: TV eck 





AGENTS torr. 'seorts venutittteceric 


Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. Ne risk, qucik 
sales. Territor iven, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT 843 B’way N. Y. 
39 


Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and 
Cadiz, Ohio. 


nice Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., 
NEW, INVENTION 
NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
hours, Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. ‘Zzactly" 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Illustrated Catalogue FRER. 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
803 8S. Canal Street, Chicago, IL 


AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 


MM Pconia cr 


PEORIA °F 
Route 5 o(0NG 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 











R WITH 


CHOICE OF 
ROUTES$ VIA 


DENVER, 


OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
oR KANSAS CITY. 
For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 
Paut Morton, Gen. Pass. &Tkt.Agt., Chicago, Ill, 


EVERY MONTH, 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
atonce. Our Agent’s Outfit 


a beautitul SATIN-LINED CASKET OF 
SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER OO., Wallingford. Conw. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUNIP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is eusily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 











PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 
Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 


MasT, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


$1RINDJ14) 10} Puas — 


oon uy * 
000‘09T 





uae 
= 
tures, &c., 10 centa. 


SURE CURE DISCOVERED FOR 


Your Name on a Beautiful Album in gold, and 120 Sam- 
ples of Fringed, Bevel, Hidden Name, Imported Knife Pic- 
TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 





Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 
Price $1. Bamples free at Druggists. Mailed for 0c. in npe 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discovery of this method of 
treatment. Every mail bri letters from grateful persons 
CURED. B. 8B. UDERBACH & CO., News: BR. 4., U.BA 


WHY PAY .) 
Retail Prices? KP 


When you can buy ’ 

harness, hand-made, 

best Oak Leather, for 

$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12, 

$13.50, $15. Double 

sets, $20, $25, $30. 

Shipped subject to ap- 

proval. <A 60-page — 

Catalogue free. , 


KIAG&CO., Whole:als M’frs., Ow g,N.¥. 
THE 


Three Farmer and 
anufacturer, 
Months, _comee- 


50 Cents a Year. 
The best FARM and HOME 
| Paper. 
| Months 


Sent on trial Three 

| MER and MANUFACTURER, 

it |No 19 Michigan Street, Cleve- | 
’ | land, Ohio. 








FREE Address FAR- 





SA EID 


'§ ERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfui iv 


PE diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN : | 


Many men, from the effects of youthful 1m- 
predencs, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system 50 
much as to induce almost overt r disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. wotwithetanding 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 

During our extensive coll and 

ce we have experiment with 
a vered new and concent a 
The accompanying prescription is 
certain an y cure, ash 
cases in our practice have been restored to pet- 
fect Ith by its use after all other remedies 
ef ° ectly pure ingredients must be used 
i in the preparation of this prescript 
> B- nani Exythroxylon coca),  drachm 

eru sf rachm. 
Helonias ro 

atise amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
ira, 2 scruples. Mis 


-8. 
Take 1 pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
going to bed. Tn some cases will be 
® necessary for the — to take twe pills at 
% bedtime caning | number three a day. This 
% remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
in those cases resulting from impru- 
rative powers of this restor- § 
onishing, and its use continued 
6 the languid, debilitate:. 
one of renewed life and 


4, 


OTE CE, 


yey 





- 


OOOO 


Soe 


ae ae a As 








‘dally 
ence. The recu 
ative are truly 
for a short time chan 
nerveless condition 


Vigor. 

» 4 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 

uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 

ose who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 » which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or cali on 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
00 6 





JEMEKSON 


mB +5.000 so.o.| 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 
Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud of horses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sel] on eas 
terms. Visitors always wel- 
come, Large catalogue 

free. Address 
Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for dixcases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
ro debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the a of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
az Dr. Lewis is no wry | consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who inay have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 


“*single blessedness.”’ 
Censultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS {8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R. 1. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full ee eye of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructio”'s 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 


“Medical Minutes 


i] With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
Hii.icomplaints EXPLICIT 
en the treatment and 
cure of abeve subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 
Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


== =— DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 


$100 REWARD! 7 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; wil! cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially ad pted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Dtarrhca,. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 

















FINEST 
TONE, 


| BEST WORK 
|IMATERIALS 


BOSTON 
MASS. (RGvadase 

reont0 DI DAN ()S 
oT - wm - Emenee) 4 


WAREROOM./46ATREMONT ST 


EVERY PIAND 


WARRANTED 


stamp t Western 
for Price List, @aBWorks, Pittsburgh, 








$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly Mich. 


CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
& large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 
agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 





A GOLD MINE SO8.ASENTS: 


Ll 

=> 
= making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
CS HARVEST for the Next Three Months. $75 
per month Salary and Expenses to active 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
and particulars Free. No ee ANDARD 

just what we say. _ Address, 

SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SHIFU-SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


4 Exceedingly Hand- 
some Shifu-Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
are made from a 
strong, fibrous, silky- 
»aper material, called 
In Japan Shifu. 
Handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
from it. It has asoft 
and silky feeling like 
silk. As seen in the 
illustration,our hand- 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
rious Designs, all 
colored in 
Indigo, 
Orange, Brown, 
ete. They are im- 
»rted by us directly 
rom J to be 
Given Away b 
the half dozen to all 
who send 60 - —4 
six months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year 
to THE YVANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 
Best Weekly Family Paper in America. 
Regular subscription price $2.00.) One Dozen 
andkerchiefs, —— a 40 _— = —_ 
for tage and wrapping. ap - 
pw, aellams. same price. Address POTTER 
& POTTER, 43 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW (888 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies’ World is & mammoth 16-page, 64-column 
Illustrated paper, devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needle-work, ome decoration, house-keeping, fashions, 
hygiene, juvenile realing, etiquette, etc., etc. Ite publishers, 
wishing to introduce it Into thousands of homes where it is not 
already taken, now make the following unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, we will send The 
Ladies’ Wor a for Three Months, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, our new 1888 Stamping 
Outfit, containing the following entirely new patterns : 
1 Alphabet, 1-in, high,1 Dog's Head, 6x7-in., 1 
Girl at Play, 7-in. high, 1 Spray Asters, 6-in. 
high, 1 Clematis, 6x6 in., 1 Horse's Head, 3% in., 
1 Design for Prayer look ,34¢x3 4 In., 4 large 
Comic Designs, 2 Out- l.ue Designs, 5-in. high, 
1 Cluster Strawberries, 3 hij p 
Sumac, 3}¢-in., 1 Pea- cock’s Feather, 1 Calla 
Lily, 4-in., 1 Chicken, 1 Pansy, 3-in., 1 Cluster 
Cherries, 1 do. Straw- 5 berries, 2 Leaf Designs, 
i 
I 
i 
1 


*1aZ70q & °s}0 0 
“10z20q@ JI¥Y °S}2 


JUST IMPORTED 





in. high, 1 Spray 


1 Girl Rolling Hoop, 4- 1., 2 Sprays Wheat, 1 
Frog, 1 Spray Ferns,2 ausies, 2 Lilies, 4-in.,2 
Rachelor’s Buttons, 344- I 

Work, 2 Sprays Daisies, 
in, 1 Boy, 4-in.,1 

in., 1 Japonica, and 9 
signs, making in 
terns for all kinds 
amounting in ™ 
chased separately, 
Powder, 1 Pad and Book of Instru 
tions for all kinds — of Stampine, in 
cluding instructions in Kensington Embroidery, Lustra Painting 
and Crazy Patchwork, Kemember, we give the entire Outht de- 
scribedabove free toevery one sending 25 
subscription toour paper, This Outfit is entirely nee 
not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 
others. Five subscriptions and five Outfits will be sent for $1.00. 
Do not miss this chance! Sarisfaction guaranteed, Axnto our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York. Address, 


8S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


n., 1 Design 
Vinea, lds } 
Ciuster Daisics, 4- 
several other de 
all 45 Elegant Pat- 

of embrotidery, 

= actual value, if pur 
to$5. 76. Also 1 Box 


for Ribbon 
Oats, 3- 


cents for a three-months’ 
, and must 
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Our Grange Bomes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











The net proceeds of the Holliston grange fair 
amounted to $132,41. At its last meeting, 
October 14th, the subject discussed was: 
“Should United States senators be elected by 
direct vote of the people.” The next meeting, 
October 28th, will be “gentlemen’s night.” 
The committee on the entertainment is E. C. 
Claflin, C. W. Ellis, Wilmot Brooks and J. C. 
Champney 





MAINE. 


The Kennebec County Pomona grange has 
by resolution, endorsed the action of the Gov- 


ernor in his efforts to enforce the provisions of 


the state constitution in relation to the liquor 
traffic. 


Sagadahoc County Pomona grange, at its 
next session at Richmond Corner, Oct. 26, will 
discuss whether lfabor-saving machinery is 
cheaper than hired help, and what woman’s 
share is in the business of life. 


Kenebec County Pomona grange recently 
discussed “winter work for granges.” W. H- 
Keith of Winthrop advocated having meetings 
in the day time; but if the grange is composed 
largely of young members who prefer evening 
meetings, compromise the matter and have 
every other meeting in the day time. He also 
recommended the question box as a good way 
to awaken an interest. 


The entire western side of the lower hall at 
the Sagadahoc County fair was filled by the ex- 
hibits of Topsham and Bowdoinham granges. 
This exhibition was displayed in a most pleas- 
ing and attractive form, and was the feature of 
the halls, attracting great attention. The com- 
mittee, who carefully examined it, was A. V. 
Metcalf, Brunswick, A. B. Williams, W. Bath» 
and Charles H. Reed, Richmond. They found 
the two exhibits very meretorious, Bowdoin- 
ham leading, with Topsham but a neck behind, 
and recommended that the prizes be equally 
divided. 

A subscriber in Garland, Me., writes: ‘I 
would suggest that some one in each grange 
should occasionally report for OuR GRANGE 
Homes the proceedings of the meetings, in or- 
der that we may know each other better and 
what other granges are doing or talking about. 
For example, I send a brief report of the last 
meeting of our little grange. It was a ladies’ 
meeting, it being understood that the sisters 
should make and carry out the program, which 
they did with good success, as follows: A song, 
“Send for mother, Birdie’s dying.” Reading: 
‘Too late for the train.” (Of course it was the 
man that got left.) Reading: “The woman’s 
share of the property.” Song by the choir: 
“The Hand that holds the bread.” ‘‘The subject 
for discussion at our next meeting is: The ex- 
periences of the season’s successes and failures, 
and the lessons learned therefrom.” 


MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


The fourteenth annual session of the Maine 
State grange, P. of H., will be held in Skowhe- 
gan. on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday» 
Dec. 20-22, 1887, in accordance with the follow- 
ing programme :— 

Tuesday, Dec. 20th. The session will open at 
10 o’clock, a. M. 1, opening exercises; 2, pre- 
senting credentials; 3, appointment of commit- 
tees snd reports of officers. The afternoon ses- 
sion will open at 2 Pp Mm., and be public until the 
close of master’s address. 2, a short recess, 
followed by a private session; 3, reports of offi- 
cers; 4, miscellaneous business. At 7 P. mM. 
there will be a meeting of the Patrons’ Co- 
operative Corporation to which all patrons are 
cordially and earnestly invited. At 8.15 the 
State grange will resume session. Reports of 
officers; reports of deputies; reports of mas- 
ters of granges, etc. 

Wednesday, Dec. 21st. Grange will open at 
9 o’clock, A.M. 1, announcement of commit- 
tees; 2, miscellaneous business; 3, reports of 
committees and introduction of new business ; 4, 
action on amendments to constitution. Afternoon 
session open at 1.30; and will be devoted to 
election of officers. Evening session at7 P. m. 
1, conferring 5th degree in form; 2, reports of 
committees ; 3, miscellaneous business. 

Thursday, Dec. 22d. Grange opens at 9a Mm. 
1, installation of officers; 2, reports of commit- 
tees ; 3, miscellaneous business. Afternoon ses- 
sion opens at 1.30. 1, reports of committees ; 
2, unfinished business. Evening session 7 
o’clock. 1, unfinished business; 2, good of the 
order ; 3, closing exercises. 

The above order of business is recommended 
for adoption. The usual excursion rates will 
be arranged over the several railroads. Enter- 
tainment has been secured at the hotels and 
boarding houses at prices ranging from $1.00 to 
$1.25 per day, twoina room. A committee on 
reception and entertainment will be in attend- 
ance to assist all in need of securing good 
boarding places, with headquarters at the hall. 





VERMONT. 


Williamstown grange continues in a prosper- 
ous condition. The interest shown is mani- 
fested in the general attendance and spirited 
discussions. At the last meeting some of the 
subjects and suggestions relating to the good of 
the order were discussed, to the interest and 
profit of all present. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Senexet grange, Woodstock, will instruct a 
class now forming, in the Ist and 2d degrees 
early in November. State master Hale inspected 
this grange on the 13th. While complimenting 
the grange for its showing in most respects, he 
urged that more attention be given to unwritten 
work. A co-operative creamery, the need of 
which has long been felt, is now likely to be es- 
tablished in this town, the grange having moved 
in the matter A location has been fixed upon, 
a committee appointed to take the necessary 
steps in preparation, and the patrons are evi- 
dently determined to push the enterprise to a 
successful issue. 


Quinnebaug Pomona grange met with Little 
River grange at Hampton, Oct. 20th. Fifty-one 
candidates were initiated into the mysteries uf 
the fifth degree. Atthe close of the morning 
session, refreshments were served and social in- 
tercourse and greetings were exchanged. At 
two o’clock P. M. the meeting was opened in 
the fourth degree, and after a little business the 
meeting was given into the hands of the lec- 
turer and a very interesting literary programme 
was carried out. About 175 patrons were pres- 
ent and the entire day was thorougbly enjoyed. 
The next meeting will be at Brooklyn, Novem- 
ber 30th. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 

Political parties are all right in their places, 
but we should see toit that the people run the 
party aad not the party the people. The voters 


son once said: “‘The great end of all political 
action is to secure morality as the basis of all po- 
litical action,” and Thomas Jefferson said, “The 
whole art of government consists in the art of 
being honest.” The grange teaches the farmer 
to purify his own party, and not to believe the 
wrong is all on the other side. 


So long as men serve their party in preference 
to their own sense of right and justice, so long 
we must suffer from unjust legislation. 





“Without doubt this order may justly claim 
the hon r of having contributed largely to the 
creation of an independent public sentiment 
among the people, which has done much to 
diminish the power of political and corporate 
rings, which have become a dangerous element 
in the politics of our country, corrupting the 
public service and even threatening the integ- 
rity of the government and the liberty of its 
citizens.”—R. P. Boise, Master Oregon State 
Grange. 


I look to this grange to demonstrate to those 
within its influence thatagriculture is as honor- 
able acalling as any in which man can engage, 
and as profitable, perhaps, not in dollars and 
cents, but in all those things which go to render 
our life on earth what our Maker designed it to 
be, one of usefulness to our fellow-men, or quiet 
enjoyment of the bounties of nature to our- 
selves sweetened by the toil, needful for their 
attainment and one of preparation for the life 
beyond. I look to this grange to train its mem- 
bers, and by their example, others about them 
to think.—Z. M. Gillard, Conn. 





The New Jersey Dairy Commissioner has re- 
cently issued a report which throws a good 
deal of light upon the question of popular de- 
mand for imitations of butter when they are 
known to be such. He gives it as the result of 
his observations that there is very little of such 
demand, and states that the claim of sales hay- 
ing increased largely since the passage of the 
National law is entirely without foundation. 
Millions of dollars have already been added to 
the dairy interests of the country through the 
action of this righteous law, and to the united 
efforts of farmers inthe grange belongs the 
credit of securing the law. One more answer to 
those who ask, “‘What has the grange done ?” 


One truth the grange is destined to prove and 
illustrate is, that the secret of power is combi- 
nation. One drop of water is powerless. 
Many drops become the mighty river, the re- 
sistless torrent, the boundless ocean. A single 
ray of light shot from the sun may pierce the 
regions of infinite space, but it is the full flood 
of golden sunlight that gives light and life to 
circling worlds. The individual polyp is insig- 
nificant, yet the skeleton of millions enlarge 
the boundaries of continents, and stud the 
ocean with islands. The grange has demon- 
strated the truth of the maxim, ‘In union there 
is strength.” It has compelled the acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of agriculture as a pur- 
suit; it has raised the standard of intelligence 
necessary to success, and has taught that labor 
and recreation should go hand in hand. Here- 
in lies the secret of the success of the grange in 
bringing farmers together, that they may act 
unitedly upon all matters of vital importance. 
—E. A. Fitch, Vermont. 


PROGRESS. 


Manchester grange, Connecticut, has just re- 
ceived fifteen new members. 


Olive Grove grange, No. 645, Decatur county, 
Georgia, has reorganized with 18 old members 
and 16 new ones. 


‘“‘A few years ago the brothers and sisters 
united heart and hand, and built a good, com- 
fortable grange hall, and have just finished an 
addition of 18 feet.” —E.C. T., Mt. Etna grange 
Maine. 


A new fire insurance company has been 
starteé known as “The Patrons of Husbandry 
Mutual Benefit Association of Nodaway, Holt 
and Atchison counties, Missouri.” Article VII , 
Sec. 1, of the Constitution reads: “Whena 
member fails to keep his dues paid up in the 
grange he forfeits his policy.” 

















Knight & Babb, 31 Milk St., Boston, agent» 
for some choice town lots and orange groves at 
Belleview, Marion county, Florida, have some 
fine specimens of Florida productions on exhi- 
bition at the Mechanics’ fair, 





Mr. Charles J. Bailey is the inventor of a 
pure rubber brush, which is proving a boon to 
invalids and a luxury to all who enjoy a good 
bath. Itis a very powerful inducer of a free 
circulation of the blood and is giving great re- 
lief to sufferers from rheumatism. C. J. Bailey 
& Co., 132 Pearl street, Boston. 





The mistress of every home desires to have a 
few flowers in the house about Christmas, but 
they are not always obtainable because the 
time for planting is usually forgotten until too 
late and country homes as arule are not situ- 
ated so that the florist can be conveniently got 
at. Those would woulbave flowers at that festive 
season are reminded that now is the time to 
piant Dutch Bulbs. Such varieties as Hya- 


‘ 


i 





Ld 


: 


Premiums this year. 





cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Scilas and Crocusare 
easily grown by the most inexperienced. The 
Hyacinths and Narcissus grow and flower free- 
ly in glasses without any more trouble than 
changing the water once in two or three weeks. 
Tulips, Scilas and Crocus make pretty pot 
plants and all the attention necessary in their 
case is, after potting in a rich soil composed of 
half rich loam and quarter each well rotted 
cow manure and peaty sand or leaf mold, to 
place away in the ce!lar or outhouse and cover 
tops of pots with a couple of inches of ashes, 
sand, sawdust, or any similar material for 
about six weeks during which time give an oc- 
casional watering. They may then beremoved 
to the room in which they are intended to 
flower. The Crocus, Scilas, Snowdrops, and 
many other Holland bulbs grow beautifully if 
placed in damp moss in any flat vessel. C. H. 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South 
Market Streets, Boston, Mass., have a large 
importation of these bulbs in splendid selec- 
tion and those who are desirous of buying 
should send for their price list. The bulbs can 
be sent by mail at a very small expense. 











<rnoxe WATER PROOF, 
with 4g the labor of any other way, 
No rust or rattle. 


Patent method 
Unlike any other roof 
An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper ani 
better than Oil Cloths. (77Catalogue and Samples F ree. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 


MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA. 





8ST. LOUIS, 
STUDY Thorough and practical In- | 


HOME struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- | 


ing, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, | 
Shorthand, etc. Low rates. Distunce no objec- 
tion. Circulars sent freee BRYANT & STRAT- 
TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


Agent, H. FK. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market St., Boston. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. } 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Speciality. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 





References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 





Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 

application. Correspondence solicited. 

YOUs Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co , Gjinton 

ville, Ct. 








: farmers’ ‘Directory, 





INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . . . « . $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,,,. 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amonunt at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per | 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent.on38 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas 
WILLIAM H. FAY Secretary. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 

26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FRED. L.KeEyzEs. C. A. KEYES. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


I. S. JOHNSON & Co. 
14th, 1887, to feed thirty hens the 


199; 5th, 198; 6th, 210; Tth, 197; sth, 


trial, was $3.32. Yours very truly, 


23d, 1887, to feed twenty hens the 


ing the Ist week they laid 3 eggs; 
5th, 140; 6th, 140; Tth, 140; 8th, 140. 


was $1.25. Yours very truly, 


( 


I. S. JOHNSON & Co. — Gentlemen 


267; 6th, 262; 7th, 273; Sth, 277. 


was $2.50. Yours very truly, 





(price 25 cents). 
paid, for $1.20. 





Who Got the Proniums? 


December Ist, 1886, we offered eight Gold Coin Premiums for the best results from an eight weeks trial 
of Sheridan’s Powder to make hens lay—and the result was so satisfactory we shall probably offer still larger 
All who compete cannot get a Premium, of course ; but all persons who use Sheridan's 
Powder according to directions, to make hens lay, will increase their profit more than one hundred per cent., 
from eggs alone, to say nothing of the permanent benefit which the hens will derive. 

Below we publish a few of the Premium Reports, and would gladly publish more had we room. We 
urgently request that these Reports be carefuily studied. 
right here in our cold Northern climate, in midwinter, too, when eggs are very dear, because few hens lay. 

You cannot make a mistake by commencing to use Sheridan’s Powder at once. 
put your hens in fine condition for early winter laying, after the great strain upon them 
during the moulting season, in getting their new coat of feathers. 


OUR LARGE GOLD COIN PREMIUMS. 


FIRST PREMIUM—$ 


For twenty hens and over. 
Gentlemen: 


their food according to your directions, and continued the 
same until April 11th, 1887, a period of eight weeks. 
ing the Ist week they laid 10 eggs ; 2d, 175; 3d, 201; 4th, 


The whole amount paid for Sheridan’s Powder to make the 


SECOND PREMIUM— 


For twenty hens and over. 


1. S. JounNSON & Co. — Gentlemen: 


their food according to your directions, and continued the 
same until Apr. 20th, 1887, a period of eight weeks. 
9d, 93; 


whole amount paid for Sheridan’s Powder to make the trial, 


FOURTH PREMIUM-—$10.00, 


For twenty hens and over. 
‘onklin Centre, N. Y. 
14th, 1887, to feed forty hens the Sheridan’s Powder in their 
food according to your directions, and continued the same 
until April 11th, 1887, a period of eig f 
Ist week, they laid 36 eggs; 2d, 144; 3d, 204; 4th, 244; Sth, 
Total, 
whole amount paid for Sheridan’s Powder to make the trial, 
Mrs. E. B. CARLIN. 


How to Obtain Sheridan’s Powder. 
Ask your nearest druggist, grocer or general store-keeper for our Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


‘ht weeks. 


not keep it, urge him to get some ; if he will not, then sena 
you post-paid two 25 cent packs of Sheridan's Powder and one copy of the Farmers 
Or we will send one copy of the book and a large 2 |-4° pound can of Powder by mail, post- 
For $1.00 we send five small packs and a book 
Write your name, post office, county and state very plainly when ordering from us either a book or Powder: 
Address, I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 





rd 


Please notice these surprising results were obtained 


lt will 


“YT fr 
25,00. 


$12.0 


Pia. 


FIRST PREMIUM— O. 


For less than twenty hens. 
Centre Lovell, Me. 
I. S. JOHNSON & Co.— Gentlemen: [ commenced Jan. 
4th, 1887, to feed my eight hens the Sheridan’s Powder in 
their food according to your directions, and continued the 
same until March Ist, 1887, a period of eight weeks. Dur- 
ing the Ist week they laid O eggs ; 2d, 51; 3d, 53; 4th, 56; Sth, 


Washington, N. H. 
I commenced Feb. 
Sheridan’s Powder in 


Dur- 


208. Total, 1898 eggs. 55; 6th, 55; Tth, 56; 8th, 56; Total, 382 eggs. The whole 
WO ENGR! amount paid for Sheridan’s Powder to make the trial, was 
C. A. FRENCH. — 31,90. Yours truly, Mrs. EVELYN C. MESERVE. 
a ee 
20.00. SECOND PREMIUM-—$8.00. 
For less than twenty hens. 
Mt. Vernon, Ga. Marlboro, Mass. 
[ commenced Feb. I commenced Jan. 25th, 1887, to feed eight hens the Sher- 
Sheridan’s Powder in jan’s Powder in their food according to your directions, 
and continued the same until Mar. 23d, ISS7, a period of 
Dur- eight weeks. During the Ist week they laid 6 eges; 2d, 23; 


3d, 


Total, 933 eggs. 


37; 4th, 140; 
The 


3d, 27; 4th, 43; Sth, 53; 6th, 54; Tth, 55; 8th, 456. Total, 317 
The whole amount paid for Sheridan’s Powder to 
make the trial, was $1.00. Yours very truly, 


OTIS FARRAR. 


eggs. 
D. C. SUTTON. 
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ll Pai a | iu. 
Well Satisfied with the Trial. 

Evansviile, Vt., May, ISS7. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CoO.: was happily disappointed at 
receiving the $6.00 premium. I[ got well paid for the $1.20 
I spent for Sheridan’s Powder in increase of eges, more than 
I should have got if I had not fed the Powder. [am well 
satisfied. 


We 


AAs 


I commenced Feb. 
I 


During the 
1707 eggs. The 
truly, 

L. D. ALEXANDER. 


f he does 
stamps, and we will 
> 


Foultt 


/ by mail 60 cents in send 


ing Guide, 
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WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of wheei. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Parl Strect, Boston. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 




















unsurpassed by any in the market. 


Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BRowN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


SMALL'S SADR 
™“~ 
This NEW wricide Meet eee 
proved by all progressive Farmers and 
Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriy- Ee 
ing - ya "SMA He itsown mother. 
Jirculars free. ALL & MATTHE 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, Mase’ 


7 







SMALLS 
Gaur peeve 





PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- | 


ability. 
WM. KNABE & Co., 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 


New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 


Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont, St., Boston. 





Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 

FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

w@ Country Consignments Solicited. sa- 


Poultry Supplies. 


Fresh Ground Beef serene, Granulated Bone and 
Fine Bone Meal, Oyster 5 
Send for circulars and samples. 


hells, Animal Meal, etc. 


C. A. BARTLETT, WoRcEsTER, Mass. 





#8 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Houn, 


W.¥. Reoorkan RORTON. Cran 0 Brooks, 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 

and wholesomeness. More economical 
than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold ont in cans. 
Roya BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 








late of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, deceased, 


bonds, as the law directs. 
mands u 


TIRE of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, 
his agent. 





__ Segal Botices. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ad. 
ministrator of the estate of SARAH 18 L. BOND, 





and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
All persons having de 
n the estate of said deceased are required 
to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to 
said estate are called upon to make payment to the 
subscriber, who has appointed CHARLES J. McIN- 


MARSHALL §S. P. BOND, Admr. 
Chicago, Oct. 11, 1887. 











DON’T Duy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


‘Any kind of Wire or Neti attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 
Send for Circulars. ines. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


re FOR ONE YEAR TO ANY ONE 
who will send us a new subscriber to the NEw 








COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of JAMES 
ROBBINS, late of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased, G 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by NATHAN ROBBINS and Amos Ros- 
BINS, who 
issued to t 
that they may be exe «pt from giving a surety or 
sureties on their bond 
statute; You are hereby 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambrid 
County of Middlesex, on the first 

November next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 


of said Court, this twelfth day of October, in the 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 


reeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 


pray that letters testamentary may be 
em, the executors therein named, and 


ursuant to said will and 
ciied to appear at a 


sa in said 
e 


sday of 


titioners are hereby directed to give 


Clean Milk Makes 


Prescott & Mann’s 


Keeps the Cow Clean 


For sale at the Agricul- 


CONC 
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Fi::.-class workers 
No chavges. 





Sweet Butter. 


| 
| 
| 





Catile Stanchion 


and comfortable. 


tural Tool Stores. 
Send for Circulars to 
E. PRESCOTT, 19 Hamilton St., Boston. 


ORD-STOCK-FARM 


902 CON CORD, MASS -°@2- 


STANDARD ‘BRED-AND ‘REGISTERED @ 
sees gfe Tekan sheer ww ot . ig 
sHambletonianHorses+Percheron Horse 

detsey Cate tan re RaNre Pigs tae J | 
OPP COS TNASON-BUIIGING» 
Sotto uclgnademmpedent pli c ited . | 

















Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 

for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 

-4AWeak. True Curatives. Fortune 

© for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
~ ed Electric Co., Cleveland, © 


coop EMPLOYERS WANTED | 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
women and girls, in all kinds of work 
desired for good employers 
USTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 





IND 








rinted at Boston, the last publication to be two 
ys, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 








are greater than any great party. Mr. Emer- 


ENGLAND FARMER. 





year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
TYLE "Real 





ster. 


. . 
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FRAZER 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


AXLE. 
GREASE | 


tw-Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


| Phrenological Journal. 


| send 


Fancy Work Departmen 
Edited by Eva M,. NILEs, tt 
leading American authorits 

Fancy Needle Work Desi 


| Hamorous Column, 
Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Publica’ns, 






READERS 


150,000 every’ weer 
THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and ¢ Yheapest Week 
Family Story Paper in America. ‘The publishers of THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE LAR«uk> 
With this object in view they make a special offer to new subscribers Senis 
trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what a 
per to order for the coming 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
25 cents; six months for 0 
cents; one year, $1; two 
years, $1.75. A SU BSCRIP- 
TION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don’t mis- 2 
understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tuk YANKEE BLADE is $2, but to introduce our pape 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices Dame: a! 

THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be wane 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Lefter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills, Stat 

taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters when requested, Address, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 
43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 






CIRCULATION LN AMERICA, 
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2 Free for Every 
Club of Four New ~ 


POPULAR 
AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 
















Fasccinating Storics 
f Adventure and Travel 
Men. Stories of Love and! 
‘amily Fireside for the Lad 


Household Department, 
Edited by TREBOR ONL. Con- 
taining only authorized reports 
of the Boston Cooking School, 


‘ 





9 ENTERPRISE-MEAT CHOPPERS. 


rs BEST IN THE WORL GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 


NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 
FOR CHOPPING wa No 10 Cho; 
Meat, Mince 


ye 


a 
+ 
+ 





08 2 Ibs, per minut: 
Price, 83.00. 








Sausage 
9 8 2 lbs. per minute 


Meat, Hamburg Steak o 4 ¢ 
; re, 82.50. 
for Dyspeptics, Beef ¢€ Ghapedmn aa ae i + 
Tea for Invalids, &c. o 22 bs. per mii 
I a A TO es 4 a Price, $4.00. 4 
Farm and Fireside says : 4 32 Chops 4 lbs. per minut + 
‘It is the only Meat Chop- g& Price, $6.00. 
per we ever saw that we Larne ts na ee 
would give house room, It Qa American Agriculturisi says: 
has proven such avery use- “We have given this Meat + 
ful machine that we want BN Chopper a thorough trial wit 
our readers to enjoy its bene- ges = mn: st satisfactory res 


. : 99 . 
fits with us. They excel anything 


kind made in either hemisphet 









0. 10 Family Size, 







SOLD BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE. N 
NE PMO ile 


+++ ++ oooos 


oe . 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
a Oe 


CoO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: 
: 
: 
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— , . > © 7%: 
MEN AND WOMEN when you meet them; that is, want to know who they are; not what their name’ 
are, or where they came from, but are they inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, 


% 


b&b 





| loving, joyous, happy, and trustworthy people, such as you and yours would like to know and be int 
| mately associated with, or are they by nature dishonest, untrustworthy, treacherous and cruel, unc4! 


itable and hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering peozle, and those whom it is impossible '° 
associate with pleasautly and happily, people whom you would not want to have intimate with your#e! 
or yours? A knowledge of Human Nature will enable you to judge of all this at sight, and to choo* 
for yourselves and children such companions as will tend to make you and yours better, purer, more 
noble and ambitious to do and to be right. If you would know people without waiting to become % 
quainted with them, read HEADS AND FACES and How to Study them; a Manual of Charac er Kea? 
ing for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, of Fowler & Wells Co , and Dr. H. 8S. Drayton, etitor of th 
rhis will enable you to properly choose and govern servants; besides this 15 * 
most fascinating study for all. This is the most comprehensive and popula work ever published for 
rice, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year. Contains 200 pages, 200 illustrations. We will 
it by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, only 4) cents in pape~, or $1 in cloth binding. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 
775 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE BOOKS FREE! 


We willsend The PEOPLE’S NOME JOURNAL, , 
large 16 ge, 64-column ilustrated Literary and Fan nae 
Three Monthe on trial upon receipt of only Twelve ent 
in postage stamps, and to each subscriber we will a's . 
Free ani post-paid, Five Charming Books, p»>!'*"* 





“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
— a — Only Genuine. 

Sa alw: e of Imitations, 
indispensable’ to FARIS: mt * yy 2 nist for 


and take no other, or inclose 4o. 


(stamps) to us for lars in letter by return mail. , 
Chicheste en neat pamphiet form, as follows . , 
NAME PAG uM leo _—— < eg onders of the World, Natura. ann Orner 
ad nSq Ph ia, BO descript { the t jerful ks of nature and 
Bold ‘ escriptions o 1 mos , wondertul wor of na . . 
Be stg covery where. Ask for “Chiches- Wenders of the Sea. A description of the many 
ter o. ng ennyroyal Pils. Take no otber. fal and beautiful things found at the bottom of the ocea! 
Geo. OC. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Masa The Aunt Keziah Papers, by Cuana Avousts, * 


of The Rugg Documents, ’’ Equal to** Widow Ix 











Christmas Storica. By Cuaries Dickens. Con's 
THE number of the most charming Christmas storics ev w 
DANA BICKFORD Popular Kecitations and Dialogucs, |“ 
matic and pathetic, including a!! the latest and most 
FAMILY KNITTER, Remember, we send the five books named above, * 


charming paper for Three Mentha, upon recep! 
Twelve Cents; five subscriptions and five sets of! 
for 50 cents. This great offer is made to tntroduce ' 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 





z into new homes Satisfaction uaranteed or mone . 
‘Teal eee ros’t Address . M. LUPTON, 68 Murray St. Ncw ane 
"95 BROADWAY. N.Y. a WING 
ROADWAY, N EW SINGER IMPROVED SEWING 


AGEN ANTED. ARM 
TS WANTEL | IN "MACHINE, with New ENGLAND FARME 





| 1% cents pays for advertisement this size, 1 time. 


one year, $18.00. Free to any one who sends 
twenty new subscribers for one year. 















